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M®5. GIBSON, No. 40 UNION SQUARE, BEGS TO 
inform ber friends and the public that she has resigned the 


poy ed her school to Mrs. H. Dana Ward, a lady already favour- 
ony) own to the community as an experi d and ful 
er. 


Mrs. Ward will make ty or to sustain the school in its 
present state of efficiency. The same masters will be retained 
and the sam* course of studies pursued. 


Mrs. Gibson returns thanks for the generous confidence so long 
reposed in her, and hopes it will be also extended to her successor. 


RS. H. DANA WARD (SUCCESSOR TO MRS. 
GIBSON) begs to announce that the School No. 40 Union 
Square, will be opened on TUESDAY, September 15. 


PIANO-FORTE SONCS, 
ILLUSTRATING THE INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


“THE CUMBERLAND.” Words by Longfellow. Music b 
tt. Song and Chorus. 25c. Soeerpery L oe 


“ CLOSE EYES, HIS WORE IS DONE.” Dirge fora 
a ae and Chorus. Words by Boker. Music oy Hutch- 
“18 THAT MOTHER BENDING O’ER ME.” Ballad. Music 
by J. C. Johnson. 
“KEEP THIS BIBLE NEAR YOUR HEART. 25c. 
The above mailed post-paid on receipt of the price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 

Publishers, Boston. 
w™ T, CUTTER, JR.’S PURE BOURBON 
WHISKY, FOR MEDICAL USE. 

Notice to Physicians and the Public Generally. 
The subscriber has been a} inted mt for the sale of the 
Pure Copper Distilled BOURBON ‘WHISKY, called for by the 
following : 











-New York, May 1, i861. 
Mr. Wm. T. Cutter, Louisville, Ky. : 
Dear Sm: The great difficulty in procuring Brand 
sufficiently pure for medicinal indnced meey of the 
ysicians of this vicinity to t« Bourbon Whisky as a substi- 
ute, both in the hospi: and private practice ; and, since the lat- 
ter has come into such general use, we have reasor to believe that 


& great deal now sold is of very inferior quality. Presuming that ft 


our residence in the bicep. | of the manufacturers of Whisky in 
entucky, as well as your skill as a chemist, will enable you to 
select a reliable article, and having full confidence in your inte- 
ple ey led ey bony rhe i bay ald us ped Ay 
arket supp! rough an with the best ity o 
Pure Old Bourbon Whisky for the use of the sick. isin 
We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 
‘ VALENTINE MOTT, M.D., 

Emeritus Professor 8u Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of City of New York. 
Prot. Surgery. College of Parsi? ae’ N.Y 

rof. Surgery oO! sicians and eon: . X. 
JOS. C HUTCHINSON Sener 
Island College Hospital. 

AUSTIN FLINT, MD. 

Prof. Practice of Medicine, Long Island College Hospital. 
C.J. MITCHELL, MD. FRANK H. HAMILTON, ALD. 

Pret oopitall Surgery, etc., Long Island and Bellevue College 


Prof, Ansaeany be F island College’ Hos i 
rof, Anatom Jollege tal. 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS, MW. a 
Prof. Chemistry Bellevue and hong lelend College Hospitals. 
E. N. CHAPMAN, M.D. 
Prof. Materia Medica College Hospital. 
JAMES B. WOOD, M.D., 
Prof. Gargery Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
W. E. P. BAYLIS, Pharmaceutist, Brooklyn. — 
Persons may rely upon getting a perfectly pure article of Co 
r Distilled Bourbon Co, Ky, Whisky, as it is purchased only 
om the distillers in that country. For sale in any quantity. 
JOHN M. CARTER, t, 
No. 176 Washington st., between Courtland and Dey sts. 
Aled forsale by 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Fifth-avenue Hotel; J. N. Morton, Milwau- 
kee, Wis; J. H. Read & Co., Chicago, IN; Lee, Sissons & Co., 
Hartford, Conn; C. J. Clark & Co., New ven, Conn; Pyles 
& Bros,, Brooklyn ; John Wilson, Jr., & Co., Boston, Mass. 


> 








“MAY THE BEST MAN WIN.” 
Save Your Money. 


The Cheapest, most Delicious and Healthy Coffee in 
the World. 


THE PEOPLE’S PROVISION COMPANY 
Have this day established qtheit Rest’ India’ Coffee prices ss 


Srnoue POUNDS..........2.. 0.606. ceeee ++e«s15 Cents. 
SEVEN POUNDSs 06. 4.4..000 05. coos es +-edeee ee 1 DOLLAR. 
20 pounds delivered free on Boat or Railroad on receipt of $3. 
For sale by grocers generally, at the above rates. 
Be sure that you ask for and get 
P. P. 0O/S BAST INDIA COFFEE. 
i pes a eats SASS Ask any grocer for it. — 
especially persons 8' 
diseases of the liver ns | Kidneye, Tt requires but on as 
much as any other, is better flavoured and / 
I8 THE CHBAPEST COFFHE IN THE WORLD. 
Address all orders to PEOPLE’S PROVISION CO., 268 Green- 
wich street, N. ¥. enclose cash at risk. 
268 Gre nwich St., N. Y., Aug. 1st, 


‘ 


THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Once more the Editor of this oem begs leave to thank the 
ublic for the generous and still increasing support which enables 
im to “be just and fear not.” He will continue to expose shams 

of all kinds, and to discuss fearlessly all subjects of public inter- 
est, using no other weapons than legitimate criticism and satire. 
Having no disposition to indulen in the language of egotism, (ul- 
though he might be pardoned for being proud of his success in 
having established such a journal on a firm basis), he will say no 
more on the present occasion, but subjoin a few extracts from re- 
views and notices of the June number, by the leading papers of our 
principal cities :— 


From “ Morris and Willis’s Home Journal.” 

Mr. E. I. Sears has reason to be proud of the position his pub- 
lication has gained, and it is pleasant forall Americans to contem- 
plate that, high-toned as his work is, it is fully and properly appre- 
ciated by our people. We cannot too often or too highly com- 
mend it to readers of refined taste. 


From the “ New York Daily Times.” 

“The National Quarterly Review,” for June, is an able and 
scholarly miscellany, dealing with subjects of standard importance, 
ratherthan of temporary concerns, * * * “ Arabian Language 
and Literature,’ ‘“‘ Manufacture and Use of Artificial Precious 
Stones,” and other articles we might particularize, are all learnedly 
treated, and show research not oiten found in our periodicals. 


From the “ Cincinnati Gazette.” 

Good-humoured, yet unsparing in its denunciation of all shams ; 

rogressive, but not destructive; learned, but never pedantic— 
The “ National Review”’ has won its way to an honourable posi- 
tion among periodicals of its class in Europe and America, ata 
time, too, when most men, absorbed in the exegencies of the 
crisis, have little leisure or inclination for the discussion of philo- 
sophical or literary topics. The triumph of Mr. Sears over such 
peculiar difficulties, ts the best testimony that can be given to the 
ability with which he has conducted his enterprise. e has com- 
manded success because, and only because, he deserved it. 


From the “ Philadelphia Press.” 

Taken as a whole, a better than this is not published 
anywhere. Mr. Sears, A. its editor and proprietor, 
has successfully carried it through bad times, many difficulties, 
and much opposition, (arising out of his resolve to be “just and 
ear not ;’’) but it is now established, a guiding power in the repub- 
lic of letters, a periodical whose advent is always looked for with 
high expectation, and welcomed with lovely joy. 


From the “ Toronto Globe.” 

Its articles on classical subjects are very _ written, while 
those on general topics manifest both vigour of mind and readi- 
neas of pen, The portion of the “ Review” devoted to the criti- 
cism of new publications, and which, we suspect, is under the 
supervision of Mr. Sears himself, displays great impartiality and 


independence. . 
From the “ Boston Post.” 

An article on “Arabic Lan and Literature” contains, as 
usual in this class of articles in this review, much research and 
sound learning. There is one thing in particular which we notice 
in this publication, it is up to the times, and, on all subjects 
which it takes up for discussion, it has the running facts of the 
day, the latest transactions, so that there is the light of the latest 


"| events thrown upon the points under discussion—this gives it a 


practical value to the man of the time, as well as to scholars. 


From the “ Baltimore Daily American.” 
It is gratifying to find a work of this sort eminently national in 
its character, and cringing to no party, and fearless in its advocacy 
of the best interests of the country. 


From the “ New-Yorker.” 

It is well provided, as usual, with a backbone of solid subjects, 
with a lively complement of nerve and arteries in the entertaining 
bery ihoy vg manner, in which they are treated. * * * In _2 
well does the “* National Quarterly” perform its function, in im- 
perting knowledge clearly and easily, that it reems an almost in- 

ispensable work in the career of every student. Good scholars, 
in the general sense, could be made by the habitual perusal of this 
work alone. 

From the Philadelphia “ Daily News.” 

As usual, it abounds in that kind of matter which is so essential 
to our intellectual life. On its every may be found the re- 
sults of deep study and polished education, and pone can peruse it 
without profit, . 

From the Pittsburgh “ Gazette.”’ 

This quarterly review takes rank with the very first of the Eu- 
ro} reviews. The indefatigable labours of its able and learned 
editor have been rewarded in the now acknowledged position of 
the “ National Quarterly” in the literary world. Let any one who 
doubts the fact that we have a review equal in every respect to 
the quarterly reviews of Great Britain, take up the present num- 
ber of the “National Quarterly,”and the number preceding this one, 
and com) them with any two numbers of any of the foreign 
reviews he can find, 
From the “ New York Herald.” 

The current number of this excellent review contains a variety 
of first-class articles. It compares favourably with the best of 
English Low ee rlies in learning and ability, while it is far more 

hl an ++ +h ec. 





The June number begins the seventh volume. 
copying 


#,# Res) le coun’ aay this advertisement 
be entitled to the Review fora year, 


TuRMs.—$3 a year, in advance ; see Muatvars, 9. No deduc- 
tion from su nde 


The work is to be had agen ts 1 at parts f the United 
6 WO! o of the 
States and British . 


Orders for specimen copies must be accompanied with 75 cents 
in American postage stamps. 


General Agent, SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street. 
to 


BDWARD L SEARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, 42 Bible House, New York. 





WINTER CARDEN. 


Under the Direction of Mr. Humphrey BLanp. 
Treasurer. .Mr. W. A. MooRE........ Leader. .MRr. MOLLENHAUER. 


SECOND WEEK OF) THE GREAT AMERICAN ACTRESS 
MES. D. P. BOWERS, 
Who has achieved one of the GREATEST TRIUMPHS of the day, 
in her unequalled Representation of the Heroine, in 
the new Drama of 
* Natalie,” f 
Or “ THE DEATH BARGE OF THE LOIRE,” 
which is nightly received with IMMENSE APPLAUSE by crowded 
audiences, i 
Monday Evening, August os during the week, Charles Sel- 
by’s beautiful Drama of * NATALIE.” 
NATALIB - - - - MRS. D. P. BOWERS. 
Mrs. Bowers is supported by a TALENTED COMPANY, and 
the piece is produced with ENTIRELY NEW SCENERY. 
Friday, Aug. 28. Benefit of Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 





PusLisHep Tus Day: 

INTERIOR CAUSES OF THE WAR: 
THE NATION DEMONIZED AND ITS PRESIDENT 
A SPIRIT RAPPER. 

One vol. 8vo., paper, 115 pages, 50 cents. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of the price. M. DOOLADY, Agent, 
No. 49 Walker St. 





NEW BOOK, 


THE WAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A Report to the Swiss Military Department, preceded by a Dis- 
course to the Federal Military Society, assembled at Berne, Au- 
gust 18, 1862. By FERDINAND LECOMTE. 
Translated from the French by a Staff Officer. 

In one volume, 12mo. Price $1. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. Just published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MACAZINE, 
The most elegant and perfect Ladies’ Magazine published— 
with Coloured Fashion Plate, and of the latest designs of 
Fashion, ther with original di: ot Needlework and 
numerous Tales, Poetry and General Literature, by the 
most eminent authors. The household information in this 
publication alone is worth the annual subscription. Price 
25 cents, or $3 a year. 

FRANE LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 

The Great Comic Paper of America, Containing 16 Pages 
(same size as Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper) of the 
most striking Illustrations of the day, containing Comic 
oe of the Month, besides the best Humorous Litera- 
ture of the Day, Romances, Burlesques, Western Stories, 
Anecdotes, ete. Price 10 cents. 

FRANE LESLIE'S ILLUSTRIRTE ZHITUNG, 


Or German Illustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly. 
Price 8 cents, or $3 a year. 








LECTURES AND LITERARY AGENCY. 


5 ty - SUBSCRIBER, HAVING RESUMED HIS RESIDENCE 
in New York, renews his offers of service as a Public Lec- 
turer and Literary Agent. 

Lectures. 

He has d and is new lectures in prose and 
verse, adapted to popular audiences, and will deliver them on ac- 
ceptable terms, at the invitation of Young Men’s Associations, Ly- 
ceums, and Institutes throughout the country. He will also de- 
liver addresses on anniversary occasions for Colleges, other Semi- 
naries of Learning, and public bodies political and social, 

Literary Agency. 

The subscriber will continue his Li Agency. Its object is 
to assist authors. Manuscripts are cri ly read. A candid opin- 
ion is given. They are then, if approved, recommended to pub- 
lishers. For this opinion, whether favourable or adverse, an ad- 
vance tee of ten do! is required. This should be remitted by 
Mail or Express, ther with manuscripts, pre) . Letters of 
inquiry or —— vice should always cover a small fee, to com- 

e and trouble in replies. A a 


Park Benjamin, 75 West 45th St., New York. 
GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 8 Wanxzr 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


Powerful, Clear, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Smorllons Wecksnenabien shown in 
Seed saa sing Pan 
There were two hundred and Pianos from all parts of 
othe NY Fiat a oe 
- ae 3 

“ Messrs. indorsement by the jurors is mmPxa’ 

run AND NORE TO THE Foner ist 








AND THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER. 








THE ALBION. 











INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT -. 1862. 
OFFICE OF THE 


_ OF THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 31 Nassau Street, 
(OPPOSITE THE POST-OFFICE,) 


Net assets, Jan. 1, 1862 
Receipts during the year: 








For premiums, extra premiums, an- 
nuities, &e - -$409,958 29 
For ateneste and Rents .. 21 
For Rents accrued and 
miums,....... PS Os MO HE + 41,041 86 539,567 36 
WUE Sc cucccucccsctvtcswveveccwvvvere > -$1,660,179 77 


DISB 

Paid Claims by death on Policies 

bonus and payments on ‘Annuities. “9145, 382 25 

a ses, Salaries, Taxes, Medi- 

cal Examiners? Fees, Commissions, 

Paid Dividends, Reinsurance, Pur- 

chased Policies, and bonus and In- 
terest on Dividends. 


74,226 79 


seme eeeeeenenee 





wee eee eeeeeenee 


Perea Steer eee er ee) 


U 
State Stocks. ...............seceeee 
mn. t. and Interest in the bends 
of Agents in course of collecti 
and transmission, secured Lite Bonds 94,860 11 
Temporary Loanson $1,050 00 
Interest accrued to Ist January, an 
all other property 


An allotment Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. has been made 
on Life, Joint Life, and Endowment Policies participating, 
which two or more annual premiums have been paid, free ree from 
Government tax. 
= =e iets of _ an CENT. my by x yey! 

e time of pay premiums on the Policies to those 
entitled to same, under the rules of the Company, on Dividends 


i fore and represented by Scrip on the books of the 
1m b 
~~ HENRY STOKES, President. 
¢ an HALSEY Assis’ ~ 
tant 
aN STEBBINS, Actuary. 


fer DUBOIS, Medical Examin 
NOLDS & VAN SCHAICK, Counsel. 


ae AND ALBION LIFE INSURANFE CO. co. 


Instituted in 1807. 
London and New York, 





With a Surplus Fund of $3,4"4, 00. 
INCOME 
OVER 5,000 PEB DIEM. 
Insurance effected on all ages, from D) years, from $5,000 to 
$25,000 on a single life, 
War Risk Taken. 
BONUS EVERY 7 FTH YEAR. 
Profits paid in Cash. 
with rates and every information, can be had on ap- 
plication to the Office of the Company, 
No. 60 Wall Street. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[ZNCORPORATED ) 
6 Wank. Street. 





Neo. 
Cash Capital, - ----+-+-+<«+-++-+-5 
SEVENTY-FIVE P T. of the Profits divided annually to 
the Policy Hol without 1861, 334 the Assured. 
we oh . ‘ise percent, ~ 
1862, 60 cent. 
SORIP, bearing Interest 6 pe cent, per annum, and redeem! 
able in the sum of 
Five Hun ‘Thousa Dollars. 
and issued on the most favourable 
Jamer W. Otis, qh Theos M. Blatchford, 
amer W. 
b ory ithiems, Fe Be Gale, el B. Fearing, 
Ww Sidney Brooks, Whitewright, 
Cornelius McCoon, Wyllis Blackstone, Joshua J. Henry, 
Jean, ier Ste, Ren th 
iver 
Wm. Barton, « rd, James B. Johnston. 





SECURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


31 PINE STREET, W. Y. 


Cash Capital, $500,000 00 
Surplus, February Ist, 1863, - 190,759 84 
Net Assets, -»- -- + =~ + :§690,769 84 
No Other \ 
Daatans Racurys 7% Pay Cxee. oF Provits, 
othe SECURITY, ss ure ain 06 Uy Tata Navigation | 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President, — 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President 
‘ BR. L. Barpoos, Secretary. 





SUN MUTUAL INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Insurance _— 49 Wall Steet. 





Yorx, 1863. 
4 ie FOLLOWING STATEMENT THE ‘AIRS OF 
75 SaaS pemee with the require 
3 | a ee atthe Act ot Incorporation :-— 
41! Premiums on risks on 1861.... $413,155 08 | of 
Premiums recety during the year to Oct. 4, 1862: 
On Marine Risks.................+006 $1,601,149 20 
ice ca csenapann eingeede eb vibes 914 1 
oper eee, prengapepacpegesccccce 38,119 88 1,710,183 26 
Total amount of Premiums................... :@2/198,888 94 
Amount of po ad Agape costuae $1,629,089 61 
Return Premiums........... oe G99 ge a 385. 60 
Net Earned Premiums...............+sseesees $1,407,804 01 
during the year : 
Ou Marine Ristis (lees Sevings, dc.) . enc. 
On Fire ii ot coentnetineedeas nes aris 145 21 
14 
Expenses and Re-insurancés........:. 1 4g 868 98 Bris 88 2,251,084 @8 62 
BA TIO. | sbicnsibiecectepee ce Sie sie Ty $206,119 89 
™ ase of the Company on the 4th October, 1862, were as 
ows, 
Real Estate and Bonds and oansenne ap send $519,000 00 


Premium Accounts not 
Scrip of sundry Mutual 





The Board of Trustees have this day directed that 
Interest to November = 1 


7 outstanding of the Company, payable on and after that 


thata atligueng bo of yee rons. in scrip to the dealers 
of the bye ny Tyhyeg Premiums of the past year, 
be issued 6 Ist of La next. 


It is further ordered, that the balance of the Scrip of the year 
1856 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1557 be redeemed IN 
CASH after the 1st January next, the interest thereon to cease on 
that ry thereb' o> Fon an amount of accumulated profits of 
over 

By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Szonzrarr. 


This Com: issues Policies yable to Or- 
der in Londom. at the Oflice of 
Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 


Trustees: 
Moses H. La og Louis Alex. M. Lawrence, 
Roswell 8) Simon De V 7 Jobn A. 
Oliver - John Whitehead, Edwin Bartl 
William H. , Frederick Chauncey, Elias Pony 
Drake Bear, A. Go! George G. 
2 Josep Foulkes J Poe he 
Tey 
Fred. G. Foster, Jacob He S Taped ares 
Peter Poirier, coopt Gaillard - h V. Onativia, 
Nye, Bawura 8. Jaffray, wil Oothout, 
Ernest Caylus, 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice-President, 
Epwarp R. Awruony, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 
AUGUST BELMONT 4 CO, 
Bankers, 











No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 


8£UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR aa, AVAIL- 
able in all parts of the world through the Messrs, RoruscHiLps 
Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and Naples, and thelr corre. 





RICHARD BELL Agents for the 
AND ot Montreal, 
CHAS. F. SMITHERS,) No. 32 Prxs Srazet, New Yorx, 
OT, FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 
Branches of the 
Bank of Montreal 
CREDITS and Notes, and Drafts, 


issued, Sterling Exchange, 
. | payable in Canada and Chicago, purchased or Collected. 





DUNOAN, SHERMAN 4& OO. 
Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


IssUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit sor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


BILLS ON LONDON. 
In Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Bight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For 8aLz Br 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Watt Sruusr. 
BROWN BROTHERS & OO., 
Ne. 59 Wall Street, New Work, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, © ~ee in this Coun- 
tryend abroad - 











AUGUST B ANOS 
Book Store, a ee and Emperiam, 


a no site nt sod emai oe 








ott iy or cour with MM ae oll toe potncigal Fo 
N. B.—Back 
Hiodicals, Newspapers and } always on hand. 





STAZEY ISLAND Pai FANCY DYEING ESTAB- 
Bronay ow Yor ond st Regs Set Pulao” 
Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 
or Coat nee Se ie the parment, Their supe 

f Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Garments 
SILK DRESSES AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 


of thaws 


ody ye tm ape age mr All kinds 
ed. Goods 


So, Govnaed or re-d. received and 
returned > Eon Ty - have but one office in 
New York; they have no by F in the city of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., Sand 7 John 8t., N. Y 


THE Tu RKISH BATH COMPANY. 
a with the —- of the Public, the Shares of the 
Company have been reduced to TEN DOLLARS 


each, 
Th wry ng = | for five shares, or to = ~ of 
$50, ‘wil, ‘bea meee dividend, enjoy the privil as ny 
E TICKET availas ie once in Jaga two months, whi 
rantees 12 per cént. on the investm 
be pen ert to — ew of the TURKISH BATH compa, 
the oilices of the following Jom 


m wy a Eepreas Journal oe of appleuya 6. 18 mes, Tribune . 
we: 


rym Pee oe 
ford, sy eon ne Be Mott, M. 





Ben Cullen B J iB, 

m. ¥ john Ordrona' Sani 

Theo. W. Dwigh y Col. Commission ial 
Col, Law School, 

Hon. Geo. Folsom, Hon. Daniel + — 

Chas. ed Gunther Rong PRL woe pose 0 

Charles King May Peo, Sanitare 
Co! Common. 


C. OSCANYAN, Secretary and General Manage- 
N, B.—Mr. OSCANYAN canbe seen at the office of Vanity 
No. 116 Nassau 8t., or at No. 87 Lafayette-place. 


AYER’S. COMPOUND EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. 
To one remedy is more needed in this country than a reliable 
lterative, but the sick have been so roe | cheated 
by the worthless preparations of Saraaparilla abroad that they are 
usted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be blamed 
for the a from which they have suffered. Most of the 
so-called Sarsa the market contain little of the virtues 
of Sarsaparilla or anything else. They are mere slo inert and 
worthless, while a concentrated extract of the active variety of 
Sarsaparilla compound with Dock, Stilli Todine, &e., is, as it 
ever will be, a powerful alterative and an effectual remedy. Such 
is Ayer’s Extract of as its truly wonderful cures of 
the great variety of complaints which require an alterative medi- 
cine have abundantly shown. Do not, therefore, discard this in- 
you have been imposed upon by some- 
thing pretending to be Bareaparitia, while it was not. When you 
have used AyeR’s—then, and pot till then, will you know the 
virtues of fa. For minute particulars of the diseases it 
cures, we refer you to Ayer’s American Almanac, which the agent 
below named will furnish gratis to ail who call for it. 

AYER’S er Pitts, for the cure of Costiveness, Jaun- 
dice, D tion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Headache, 
Piles, ane bay eartbura arising from Disordered Stomach, 
Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatuleney, Loss of Ap- 

copy og prneteen Dropay, Worms, Gout, J euralgia, and 

for a Dinner 

They are so that the most sensitive can take them 
ploneantly. 9 sagpe-conted, are the a Aperient in the world for all the 

a family ph: Prices 25 Cents rer Box; Five 


Do bot t be os off by noes led dealers with other prepara- 
tions which they ¢ more profiton, Demand Arer’s and take 
no others. The sick want the best aid there is for him, and they 


should have it. 
Prepared by Da. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists everywhere. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 
GOUT AND BHEUMATIS™. 
ALL SUFFERERS es the phove — laints, aoe of recent 


or long stan are mt and 
Rheumatic 











They m4 be > relied as the most 
safe,and effectual — ever offered to the public, and have been 
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Hitevature. 


TRUE OR FALSE? 
BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


When the reader has read the closing line of this somewhat 


querulous, th 
guessing how long the fair complainant 
Ba. Ab 


clever ditty, he or she pd 


So you think you love me, do you ? 
ell, it may be so; 
But there are many ways of loving 
ss have een 4 Ow. 
any ways, at one true way, 
Which is very rare ; 
And the counterfeits look brightest, 
Though they will not wear. 
* * * 7 
I have seen a love demanding 
calving — and tine 
Chaining a! e past, exac' 
Bonds from future years ; 
Mind and heart, and joy and sorrow 
Claiming as its fee : 
That was Love of Self, and never, 
Never Love of me! 


I have seen a love forgetting 
All above, beyond, 

Linking every dream and fancy 

% In a sweeter = ; ‘as 
‘oun ev our worthless, 
Whick pte Bw or free :— 

That, perhaps, was—Love of Pleasure, 
Bui not Love of me! 


I have seen a Jove whose patience 
Never turned aside, 

Full of tender, fond devices ; 
Constant, even when tried; 

Smallest boons were held as victories, 
Drops that swelled the sea: 

That I think was—Love of Power, 
But not Love of me! 


I have seen a love disdaining 
Ease and pride and fame, 

Burning even its own white pinions 
Just to feed its flame ; 

ing thus, supreme, triumphant, 

By the soul’s decree ; 

That was—Love of Love, I fancy, 
But not Love of me! 


I have heard—or dreamt, it may be, 
What Love is when true ; 

How to test and how to try it, 
Is the gift of few : 

These few say (or did I dream it ?) 
That true Love abides 

In these things, but always 
Has a soul besides. 


Lives among the false loves, 
Just their peace and strife ; 

Bears the self-same look, but always 
Has an inner life. 

a true heart can find it, 
as it is true; 

Only eyes as clear and tender 

Look it through and through. 


If it dies, it will not perish 
Timm low decay, 
True ‘ re they tell me) 
Stronger, da ay: 
Painhes been 4 


knowing 


y 
its friend and comrade 
Fate—it can defy ; 
Only by its own sword, sometimes 
Love can choose to die. 


And its grave shall be more noble 
Lath pete ebatnl 


Than a throne, where one less worthy 
Reigns and at will. 
Tell me, then, do 

This true Love to me?...... 
a al ha ah oo ta 
We will—wait and see ! 


—_@—— 


amusement in 
ely to wait.— 


TACITUS AND HIS TIMES. 


q 
editors of Greek plays for preferring the mint and cummin of 
new readings and metrical experiments to the 


Horace and Juvenal we have long despaired. 
the Au 


Roman follies and luxury has, since the — 

been neglected, or annotated by men as insensible to his 
nius as they'were ignorant of the causes and objects of fis 
satire. We have many learned and many accurate scholars 
in either University, but few who a 
or the inclination to treat ancient literature as M. Guillaume 
Guizot has treated Menander and the new comedy, or M. Me- 
rimée certain portions of Roman h , or the Comte de 
Champagny and, more recently, M. Dubois-Guchart the times 
and character of the Cesars. Our Bentleys and Porsons have 
thrown all their learning into the channel of philology. . 

On the other hand, so far as regards Roman history, we 
have frequently to lament that it is used by fo scholars as 
a vehicle for their opinions on modern politics. In the Roman 
Ceesardom the foes or friends of modern imperialism discover 
or create a ies with the object of their applause or aver- 
sion, which lead to grave misrepresentations, both as regards 
past and present times. The one point to much supposed 
evil, the others to much imaginary good in the Cwsarian 
régime, Credit is taken for efficient government where it is 
not due, or withheld where it is. It is rashly assumed that 
circumstances apparently similar d d treatment actually 
alike; that because nineteen centuries ago a central bond and 
key-stone were wholesome, if not indispensable, for the world 
of the Cwsars, the wide arch of modern Europe now once 

requires the same, or at least a similar tie. It is as- 
serted with equal confidence that the empire, as inau, ited 
by Julius and confirmed by Trajan, was uncalled for, since the 
mmon wealth, though disorganized, was still a living force, 
or an effective machine for the administration of provinces 
that stretched from the Euphrates to the Western Ocean, from 
the cataracts of the Nile to the Firth of Clyde. 

From this defect the work of M. Dubois-Guchan is not ex- 
empt; indeed, we could fet select a more striking instance 
of the evil arising from such a confusion of eras. Before, 
however, we point out where his political theory or bias has 
misled him, we must briefly state the scope and com of 
his learned and really instructive work on “ Tacitus and his 

e.” 

irst, then, he passes under review the com 
man society in the properly Cesarian age. His volumes are 
a minute account of the period which Gibbon epitomizes in 
his first three chapters. The army, the senate, and the people 
are ree A scrutinized ; literature, philosophy, and vhigeen 
have each their chapters appropriated to them; the intricate 
machinery of the Roman police-system is set before us; and 
that peculiar adjunct to it—that terrible implement in the 
hands of the Cesars—the right or the custom of Delation, re- 
ceives much attention, and, indeed, much indirect applause. 





ments of Ro- 


empire might often apprehend danger, and which it must 
always jealously watch—the northern nations on the one side, 
the Parthian monarchy on the other—are presented to us at 
the point of view from which they were regarded by Augustus 
and his successors. Lastly, when the Orbis Romanus has been 
travelled over, the historian himself is brought forward, and 
examined as to his fitness for representing the Cesars and 
their system. 
_ With many of these chapters we have no fault to find; they 
give a just and a lively picture of the times, and furnish an 
admirable commentary on the great annalist. M. Dubois- 
Guchan, however, sometimes demands of his readers a mea- 
sure of approbation or of faith which, for ourselves, we can- 
not accord. “ Mediolani mira omnia ;” all may have been so 
at Milan ; but there are limits to our ‘acquiescence with the 
admirable system of Rome. We will take his view of the De- 
lators for our example of M. Dubois Guchan’s disposition to 
colour in rosy hues an order of things which, so long as it 
lasted, was virtually a “ reign of terror.” 
The right which every citizen under the Commonwealth 
possessed to pick out and impeack: some political or personal 
opponent was an accident arising out of the provincial system. 
‘or a while, it was by no means an unsalutary, though it was 
a clumsy or capricious mode of correcting abuses. Justice, 
pure and simple, was not its object; it wasa yen weapon, 
which party wielded for its immediate ends. The thunderbolts 
which Cicero hurled at Verres were not forged on the anvil of 


enmity towards the oligarchy. The novus homo was excluded 
from its narrow circle, and he determined to break down its 
barriers. Had Cicero truly felt the wrongs which he de- 
nounced, he would not have defended the equally guilty Fon- 
trius, nor debated whether he should plead for the notorious 
criminal Lucius Catilina. But the Agamemnonidea, the proud 
lords of the senate, were vulnerable through Verres, and ac- 
cordingly the Hastings of Rome was excoriated by the Roman 
Burke. In a State in which arms, eloquence, or a long purse 
were the —, avenues to prietorian or consular chairs, he 
who was nei 

only by success at the bar; and, indeed, so essential was elo- 
quence even to the mun of the sword, or to him who counted 


manors scarcely less extensive than some English counties, 


bly all power was withdrawn 


tran to the Senate, and the privilege or tue practice of 


had defined to be an offence the nation was 
under Tiberius, to be an offence e Pri 
from real or imaginary danger. 
Julius and Au 
time, as their bulwarks 


Ris putbearian'porty ‘ned’ 
sad necessities ofthe’ 


of the 
e first nor the second Cesar ever 
of the nobles, and when their dignity was 
authority augmented by 
ve functions, the 


dom affected civil 
the term—that is to say, the head of the arm 
peratorial behind the convenient fi 
the Senate and the 


an absolute monarch: because he affected to be a cons 





which, however sound in doctrine, is not afflicted with the un- 
pardonable sin of dulness. We have no wish to abrogate for 
theology its privilege to be somniferous, or to quarrel with 


ical or 
Classical beauties of the Attic drama. Of En lish editors of 


gustan poets has fi erati Sou haghed everes 
jas for ons over to 
anti-christs of wit. The elsquat censor of Domitian and of 


of Gifford, either 


tly have the power 


The provinces are surveyed, and the quarters from which the } 


grief or sympathy for the people of Sicily, but upon that of 


er a soldier nor a capitalist could raise himself 


ancestral feats and trophies by scores, or who held in fee 


from the faex Romul, the hybrid paupers of the city, and 


the Delation went with it. The Cesar, among his various and 
discordant functions, being perpetual Tribune, had become 
the embodied concrete of the people; what the Lex Majestatis 
; and 
those who aspired to his favour vied with one another in 
as 

power 
ons or the envy aud Sake of Gedoasaieny. But 
re ned the hearts 


cities of le. 
the sole es of le- 
e deposi 


became 
From the of Augustus to that of Severus, the Cesar- 
Ne demeanour—eivil in the Roman sense of 


titutional 
oné; ‘but the Senate were not blind to the imposition, and} 


openly or murmured at their subjection to an equal 
or an Interior citteae’ At any moment Tiberius might have 
suppressed the Senate, as Cromwell suppressed the Long Par- 
liament. But he'did not choose to put on the scarlet paluda- 
ment, and t ; he pre- 


ofthe senators. But his position was undefined, and there- 
fore insecure. “ Who is this Claudius Nero,” it was whispered, 
“that we, Fabii, , and Cornelii, should for ever bend the 
knee to him? His sires and ours were equally servants of 
the State—drove their triumphal chariots up the Capitoline 
Hill, filled the ‘treasury, and carried forward the eagles to- 
wards the rising and the setting sun.” It was by means of the 
Delators that the disaffected were held in check, that they were 
divided and rendered distrustful of one another; while the 
Cesar, following the policy of Tarquin, marked and struck off 
the heads that towered above the rest, or even those who had 
pretensions so to exalt themselves. 

M. Dubois-Guchan sees in this institution much to approve, 
and looks upon the Delators, on the whole, as useful members . 
of society. Was it not, he thinks, expedient, and even just, 
that he who cared for the world should himself also be cared 
for? Should there'not be persons ted to taste the Em- 
peror’s mullets and venison, lest his cook might have been 
tampered with, to guard against the butlers doctoring his par- 
ticular Falernian, and to see that ill-disposed persons did not 
bring to his levées daggers or styli, so easy to hide in thefolds 
of their gowns? ‘Were not the senators who cried “ All hail 
to Tiberius!” sons and grandsons of the men who had ren- 
dered the Ides of March as black a day in the calendar as the 
anniversaries of the Cremera and the Allia? Had not the 
lenient Augustus, who had pardoned Egnatius and Murena 
for plotting against his life, pointed out, on his deathbed, to 
his successor certain men on whom it would be well for him 
to keep an eye? “Look sharp, my son,” said the dying lion, 
“after that Marcus idus ; he does not want to be em- 
peror, but he would e a good one; after you Gallus Asi- 
nius: blockhead as he is, he would like to stand in your 
sandals; after that, Lucius Arruntius; he bears a brain, and is 
an arrant grumbler, and has in his head some cursed old- 
fashioned notions about liberty and country.” And did not 
his son take the hint, and shorten by a head two of thethree? 
From the unwashed denizens of the Velabrum and Suburra 
there was little to dread, so long as they had enough to eat 
and enough to stare at in the circus or the theatre. That 
Faubourg St. Antoine had its ‘innings in the days of Sulpicius 
and Milo; the Red Republic had been made by successive de- 
pletions as harmless as a sheep; but as to the Senate, Dw § 
third man on its benches was in heart an Orsini. Such 
nearly M. Dubois-Guchan’s form of apology for the wholesome 
institution of government watchmen. 

The contemporaries of ‘Tacitus thought differently ; so did 
the generation before them ; so did the better sort of emperors. 
Nothing rendered an incoming Ceesar so popular as packing 
off delators by ship-loads, and not always in seaworthy ves- 
sels; to the islands of the Agean, the penal settlements of 
Rome, there to inform, if they listed, against the sea-mews and 
eagles of the rock. It is impossible to avoid seeing that, in his 
favourable notice of this wbhorred class of men, the author has 
in his eye the active and iniquitous police of the French 
empire. 
early half of the second volume of “Tacite et son Temps” 
is occupied with the literature and literary phenomena of the 
empire, and in these chapters M. Dubois-Guchan appears to 
great advantage. ‘The contrast between the rigour with which 
the Senate was treated, and the freedom permitted to writers, 
and, in certain cases, to speakers also, amounts almost to a 
practical jox. , bistorians, and philosophers were 
suffered to celebrate in their books the virtue of Cato, th 
votion of Brutus, and the patriotism of Cicero; the rhetoricians 
in the schools enjoyed an equal a rae oe of declaiming against 
tyrants, and of lauding tyrannicides. To what cause are we to 
ascribe this excessive vigilance on the one hand, this excessive 
laxity on the other? hy should a Ovsar be so afraid of the 
supreme judicial council of the realm, and be at the same time 
so indifferent to what books and declaimers said of him? -We 
must remember, in order to dive into this mystery, that onthe 
one hand the Senate was a well-o ized body; that it was 
connected with a numerous body of clients and dependents ; 
that it could arm myriads of slaves; that it held a vast amount 
of colonial property, and was inspired by a very general ha- 
tred to the person or a of the Princeps. It was 
only by dividing this formidable estate, by burying up some, 
by intimidating others, that the Princeps, unless he threw him- 
self absolutely upon the army, had a chance of retaining his 
authority, of eating or sleeping in security. ‘The spectre of the 
Commonwealth stood beside his consular chair, and stalked 
through his palaces. A few senators, without any party in the 
forum, and without any influence with the legions, had struck 
down, at broad noon-day, the favourite of the people and the 
army, the patron of the provinces, the bravest, the most bril- 
liant, the most accom) man in the Roman world. If 
the mighty Julius had been vulnerable, what could a gloomy 
Claudius expect? If Augustus, who stood between anarchy 
and welcome repose, had been fain more than once to wear a 
his gown when he sat among the con- 
script fathers, what steadfast security could Caligula, Nero, or 
Domitian reasonably look for ? bb 

But literature and its professors presented no similar ter- 
Tors, no ized unity—little less terrible to the imperial 
mind. Now and then, indeed, a single victim, like Cremutius 


Cordus, was picked out, “ encourager les autres,” as a 
that We find Cesar himself opening his career by a political | gentle hint to his contraternity that it were better to speak less 
—— a ae of the forum were hushed by the | pointedly in praise of Brutus and Cassius; now and then it 
voi tus ; im 


to le a philosopher, or bid him open his 
veins snd go iatora hot bath of his‘own accord, if he liked not 
the rude grasp of a centurion. But if the instances of this kind 
be examined closely, we shall y_ find that the obnox- 
ious writer was more or less.in league with a party or with in- 
dividuals whom the Princeps had reason-to know meant him 
no good. It is just possible that Seneca A oy owes» bored, with 
his “wise saws and modern in ” his imperial pupil be- 
; itis ee ne wes 

a knowledge of 's conspiracy. Lucan, n, was 
sanioamen plotter, and Nero owed old grudge for 

ving written better verses than 


Torva mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis ; 
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ing its pamphlets, its its toasts, and its pasquinades ; but 

ap unsiie to shake the eolld fame of goverment as a-chowen 

of arrows to breach the walls of the Capitol. With the as- 

trologers and hers the case was different. A horos- 
might the nerves of 
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Se eee ee their ; the air of 
or phos, they were told, was better for their constitutions 
than the air of Rome; nay, they were sometimes merely com- 
- manted 00 gn entak tg S Gate, and handed over tothe 

y in case of returning to their house in town 
a ticket of leave. For the general freedom of writers 
and rhetoricians at Rome under the Cwsars, we need merely 
refer to the verses of Lucan and Persius, to the moral trea- 
tises of Seneca, and to the samples of unbridled lampoons 
cited by Suetonius. 
We have followed the steps of M. Dubois-Guchan in mak- 
a Tacitus 


i 


pr ype 
w 
to be found in the nature of the in which he 


wrote. It is the more important to attain clear conceptions of 
historian it is through him that we get our onl 
consent Tacitus was ed by his contemporaries 
as a spes altera as one able, if not actually d ed, to 
revive the literary splendour of the age, is evident 
from the letters of his friend Pliny. His fame as an orator and 
a man of letters had reached Spain and Gaul; for him to have 
pronounced a funeral oration was accounted among 
solations of death ; to him Pliny, who had by no means alow 
be maya of himself, yielded precedence in uence, That, 
he had published his much-expected works, he did not 
become a popular writer is probable; since on no other sup- 
Position can we account a waemae with which they 
were preserved, and for the gaps in the copies of 
them transmitted to us. Yet, if his contemporaries did not 
relish him so much as they expected, or if he “fell upon an 
age too late,” it is not the less certain that he was, while he 
lived, the cynosure of learned eyes, and it is, accordingly, the 
more important for us to inquire whether in his writings we 
have a trustworthy chart of his Times, or whether, after all, 
we have given our faith to the ablest and most eloquent of 


party w 

The y which he failed to attain in the generations 
to his own time, has been liberally awarded to Ta- 
citus by the moderns. There are critics, indeed, who prefer 
the flowing periods of Livy to the concise and curt antitheses 
of Tacitus ; and who deplore the decline of Roman eloquence 
in his hands, from the of Cicero and Cesar. But 
even those who undervalue his style, do not deny to him the 
possession of a transcendant intellect, or rate him for pictorial 
skill below the noblest Roman of them all. 

His works, indeed, have for some time received much more 
attention from Kuropean than from English scholars, The 
last three complete editions of him are by Germans; the best 
poe In this ee satay etd 
‘Ways so. country, two * 0, & con- 
siderable time afterwards, Tacitus ae 
ces and examples for folios and pamphlets alike. His Monita et 
renee ap psius entitled his me pae powd Tacitean apoph- 

ms, were regarded as oracles 0 and political wisdom. 
sir Robert Filmer cited him in defence of absolute monareby : 
Harrington and on Sidney in defence of a free repub- 
lic. Lord Bacon uently quotes from his writings, and 
more frequently alludes to them. They were often translated. 
It was a fashion to copy the trick of his style; it was esteemed 
a merit in historians to feel, or to affect distrust of men’s mo- 
tives, and tv cast a dark shadow on men’s actions. Lord 


the , because 
clear insight into the ts was regard of Rome. That by 


comparative abeyance here, while he has-excited so much at- 
tention abroad, may be accounted for, in some measare, by the 
events of the last seventy years in Europe. 

At the time when the Annals and Hii were among an 
English statesman’s manuals, the government ot this country, 
although to a far less than that of France or Spain, 
was monarchical. Henry the Eighth had his own way nearly 
as much as any of the twelve Cesars; Elizabeth, though she 
rarely drew the reins too tight, did not hold them with an un- 
corte bated; the Stuarts attempted to render 


to it; churchmen and lawyers — a 

phor when they spoke of their “ most sovereign ;” and 
or they who took or they who refused Wal- 

pole’s pay, addressed the minister asa liberal Maecenas or an 

odious Sejanus. Our peaceful revolutions of this have 


rendered ancient litue better for us than an al- 
manack. Even Lord 's precepts or example now 
rarely persuade barristers to the of Demosthenes or 
Cicero. The most zealous radical now be laughed at, 
were he to call Lord Palmerston Sejanus; the best scholar 
would not be for comparing the queen to Trajan 
or Augustus. republic no more resembles the 


imperial 
tise itomen quaqueene 


= 


first em like that of A was —_ 
of revolution, and was won and by the army. It ‘dled 
a ucy ; it watched with suspicion the old nobi- 


ly | cure for society weakened or worn out by revolutions, why 


other hand, is more striking to an Englishman, on his first 
visit to the Contioaats farts San suosmaney st eine’, Ser 
deed, it be not the activity and the host of those semi-mili 
functionaries the ‘armes, Except on our coasts, a forti- 
fied town is unknown in this island ; whereas nearly every Eu- 
state has its fenced cities bristling with munitions of 


.8) 
was the winter or the summer camp, the centurion and his 
conscripts, the tribune and his staff, the daily drill and parade, 
the wine shop, on whose benches sat scarred and bronzed 
veterans; there were walls, towers, and drawbridges, with 
their grim array of catapults and . Moreover, since 
the re-arrangement of Europe, in the years 1815 and 1820, the 
movements on the Continent have mostly tended to dynastic 
forms ; while among scholars and statesmen equally, the ques- 
tion is now agitated, for the solution of which —_ is often 
directly or covertly made to the Rome of the Cesars. It is 
now generally admitted by persons competent to give an 
opinion on this question, that, bad as the imperial system of 
Rome might be, it supplanted a worse ; that beyond the walls 
of the capital, and a small portion of Italy, the world was a 
by me y | for many cutateaion tyrants a single 
If, then, it is asked or insinuated, a , with an 
cup cevens and a Senate submissive to him, with a le 

t to forms of government, so long as they were 

and amused, and with provinces ‘ul to him for his foster- 
ing care, proved, nineteen centuries ago, a palliative, if not a 


should not a similar remedy be still available and good for a 
somewhat disease ? 

Our reply to this question is, that the condition and circum- 
stance rope nineteen centuries ago are in no respect si- 
milar to those of Europe at the present moment. The most 
absolute of modern autocrats may imagine himself a Cesar; 
but a Cesar he is no more than John Bright is a Pericles. 
First, the universal religion of Europe—for the strip of Islam 
represented by Turkey affords hardly an exception, since its 
Greek population is Christian in name and profession—pre- 
sents an organic difference. If there was one state religion in 
the Roman empire, there were various modes of worship, with 
which the state did not interfere. Secondly, there is no uni- 
versal system of law, no corpus juris civilis, in force from the 
Baltic to the Euphrates, but innumerable forms of law written 
or unwritten, from the fueros of the Basques to the patriar- 
chial customs of Servia. Thirdly, there is diversity of tongues, 
and not, a3 in the Roman empire, a language appropriated to 
all legal and military business, which every person, Copt or 
Iberian, Greek or Celt, if he took government pay, was com- 
pelled to speak and write. Fourthly, no modern kingdom so 
predominates among its fellows as to have its tax- 
on the banks of the Rhine and on the banks of the Nile, its 
colonels and captains quartered in Lisbon and in Constanti- 
nople at one and the same time. Fifthly, there is no common 
court of appeal, no universal chancery for all Europe, to which 
offenders are summoned, to which the oppressed must appeal. 
We could easily enumerate more and equally striking points 
of difference ; but these are sufficient to prove that the paral- 


modern empires and that of Rome is lame and inapplicable.— 
To be concluded next week. : 





A DESCENT TO THE SEWERS. 


On Saturday the first step was taken towards utilizing the 
now gigantic system of subterranean tunnels which constitute 


the High-level Sewer, which collects the drain: of Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, and Holloway, Camden-town, kney, and 
Bethnal-green, for the first time into the river at Barking. 
This occasion was taken advantage of by a lange party of 
members of both Houses, members of the Board of Works, en- 
gineers, and scientific gentlemen, to pay a long visit of in- 
spection to the drainage works now in various stages of pro- 
gress on both sides of the river. 

The whole party assembled early on Saturday in the tea- 
room of the House of Commons, and among the many persons 
of distinction present were the Archbishop of York, the Duke 
of Grafton, the Duke of Manchester, the Marquis of West- 
minster, Lord Lianover, Lord Wodehouse, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Earl of Yarborough, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord 
Keane, Lord Skelmersdale, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Cowper, M.P., Sir J. Trollope, M. P., Lord Clarence 
Paget, M.P., Lord Stanley, M.P., Mr. John Walter, M.P., Sir 
Stafford Northcote, M.P., Lieut.-Col. Packe, M.P., Mr. Roe 
buck, M.P., Mr. Stansteld, M.P., Mr. Tite, M.P., Col. Sykes, 
M.P., Mr. J. Wyld, M.P., Lord Fermoy, M.P., Mr. Forster, 
MP., Mr. Gregory. M-P., Lord A. Churchill, M.P., Sir R. 
Mayne, Mr. Thwaites, chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Mr. Bazalgette, the chief engineer to the Board of 


the | Works, &. 


As on the occasion of the somewhat similar visit the mem- 
of both Houses paid to the works this time 12 months, so 
this also Mr. Bazaigette before starting addressed some 
a oe to a _ the samme and poapene of the 
wo were about to visit. pointed out how. 
with the enormous i of the metropolis, the pm | 
facilities for drainage into the Thames had added to the mass of 
sewage Sey epee into it, till the evil was become now al- 
most un ie. For 18 hours out of the 24 the outfalls of 
of the metropolitan sewers were tide-locked, and on da 
of heavy rain the waters from the grounds flooded the 
basements and cellars of low-lying with both water 
and ng These low-lying districts could only be properly 
drained by continuous pumping, and one important 
feature of the ee ae ng to a minimum 
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lel attempted to be drawn between the most powerful of 


the works of the Main Drainage, by lowering the contents of 






































down we may venture on 
giving our readers the features of this great Main 
rainage plan—a work of such magnitude as no city in the 
world but this would require, and certainly one of such cost 
as very few cities in the world but this could afford to poy 
for. The subject of sewage is not a clean one, nor one adap- 
ted for the literature of the dog days; but after inhaling dirt 
and d dirt for so very many years we may well afford 
to read about it, and to look si y into that foulest of 
all our great sewers, the river Thames. Until the adoptior of 
the present scheme the object of all London di: was to 
make the Thames the great main sewer of the metropolis—an 
object which we shall see was realized to the fullest possible 
extent. All the sewers in London, on both sides of the river, 
run due north and south, disch: themselves into the 
Thames within a length of some five or six miles. At the 
very first glance this urtangement seems bad enough, though 
it is infinitely worse when we come to examine how it was 
— to work. On both sides of the river the banks are 
very little above high-water mark, while the average level of 
the ground immediately behind them is much below it; half 
Lambeth, Bermon: , and Rotherhithe ae 6ft. below 
high-water level. Of course, when this is the level of the 
ground the sewers are much lower still, and their outlets so 
completely tide-locked that it is only at dead low water that 
they can empty themselves at all. ‘Thus, for nearly 18 hours 
out of the 24 the sewage on both sides of London used to be, 
and isstill to an immense extent, pent up, giving off its miasma 
into every street and house. As we have said, it could onl 
escape at dead low water, when the returning tide immedi- 
ately churned it up the river, keeping all its abominable 
“flotsam and jetsam” above bridge till the tide ebbed out 
finding 200,000 or 300,000 gallons of filth to be operated upon 
in a similar manner on its return. This was the arrangement 
12 years ago, and is almost entirely so still; but, even bad as 
this was, it was capable of being made worse, and worse ac- 
cordingly it was made. In 1849 most of the houses in London 
had ceaspools ai to them, and a very large proportion 
were without any drains at all, The alarming nature of this 
evil showed itself slowly but surely in the Bills of Mortality, 
and the then Commissioners of Sewers, who were feebly bat- 
tling with the evils of the drainage system, set to work to 
mitigate the cesspool danger by drainage, making the Thames, 
as usual, the general receptacle. From that time to the pre- 
sent some 700 or 800 miles of new drains have been made, 
and all cesspools made to drain at once into the river. By 
this “ improved” drai some 200,000 additional gallons of 
sewage were daily added to the Thames at low water, con- 
taining no less than 300 tons of “organic matter,” which in 
this case is the scientific term for filth. Nor was the Thames 
the only sufferer. Wherever a stream could be found, no mat- 
ter how clear its waters ur how beneficial its course, drains 
were at once made into it. Hackney Brook, once well-known 
to anglers as one of the clearest and prettiest of streams that 
wound from the north of London into the river Lea, was 
made to vie with the Thames in filth and stench; and even 
the Serpentine was brought into requisition, and the Rane- 
lagh sewer (one of ie Sone in London) daily dischar, 
itself into that much-p piece of ornamental water. The 
Thames, however, as the largest claimant, always got the pre- 
ference of dirt, and the mass of corruption waich has 
flowed into it year after year has at last made it the largest 
and dirtiest open sewer in Europe. The result,as a matter of 
course, has been that in the summer months the stench from 
the river has occasionally been intolerable. In 1857 pu quan- 
tities of lime and chloride of lime were put in daily; in 1858 
the same ex t had to be resorted to ; and in 1859 
the dose to be increased into 110 tons of lime and 12 tons 
of chloride of lime, costing some 1,500/. per week. Even ina 
pecuniary point of view, however, this was not the only evil 
of the system. The Thames in this hot weather runs short of 
water, and when there is no rain the collections of refuse in 
the sewers have to be flushed into the river by artificial means. 
This: flushing alone during summer costs 20,000/. a year to 
get the poison into the Thames, where 20,000/. more is gener- 
ally required to keep it from breeding a plague. The tide in 
summer carries off little or nothing. A marked object was 
set afloat in the river and watched, with a view of ascertain- 
ing this fact, and for three weeks it went backwards and for- 
wards between Vauxhill and London bridges, without going 
much further either way. During the same period, of course, 
the sewage of the Thames, increased by its daily contribution, 
goes backwards and forwards likewise under the summer sun, 
and yet people profess to wonder why it smells so abomina- 
bly. The magnitude and importance of this evil have long 
been known, and Mr. Bazalgette, the chief ergineer of the 
Board of Works, fought long and assiduously to have the plan 


- | improved, and, strongly aided by public opinion, his fight has 
scheme is nearly com- © 


been successful. His main di 
pleted. In less than two years more it will be entirely com- 
pleted, the Thames purified, and London effectually drained. 
As may easily be imagined, it is impossible in an: article 
like the present to give more than an outline of this great plan, 
which may best. be briefly described as consisting of three 
pigantic main tunnels or sewers on each side of the river. 
‘hese completely divide underground London, from west to 
east, and cutting all existing sewers at right angles intercept 
their flow to the Thames, and boy every gallon of London 
sewage under certain conditions into the river on the north 
side below Barking, and on the south to near Erith. These 
main drains are called the High, Middle, and Low Level sew- 
ers, according to the height of the localities which each re- 
spectively drains. The High Level on the north side is about 
eight miles in length, and runs from Hampstead to Bow, 
being at its rise only 4ft. 6in. in diameter, and thence increas- 
ing in circumference, as the waters of the sewers it intercepts 
uire a wider course, to 5ft., 6ft., 7ft., 10f., Gin., 11f. 6in., 
and at its termination, near Lea river, to 12ft. 6in. in diameter. 
This drain is entirely finished, and in full work. Its minimum 
fall is 2ft. in the mile; its mazimum at the beginning nearly 
50it.a mile. It is laid at a depth of from 20 to 26 feet below 
the nd, and drains an area of 14 square miles. The Mid- 
die Level, as being lower in the valley on the slope of which 
London is built, is laid at a greater trom 20 to 
36 feet, and even more 
one and extends from Kensal 
vel will extend from Cremorne to 
, but as the city 
h the Thames Embankment we shall have occa- 
Bow the Low Level waters 
station to 
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side, we gained new strength, and our chests e ded to 
welcome the freshening breeze. How free and ex: it is the 


concrete. true mountaineer, when he exchanges the warmly-glowing at- 
the reception of the sewage of the north is | mosphere of the south for the py ate invi; is vines of 


reservoir isa mile and a-half long by 100ft. wide and 21ft. | the mountain ; when he leaves behind him the gentle beaut 
o~. It is made of this great length in of the Jakes, and glories in the savage grandeur of riven 
to allow of its being roofed with and contorted glacier. oom, whose time was limited, and 
covered with earth to a considerable thickness, so that not the | who had other objects in view, did not share our elevated as- 
slightest smell or escape of miasma can take place. This is | pirations, and after accompanying us the greater part of the 
capable of containing more than three times the. amount of| climb, he asseverated, with some truth, that the accumulating 
sewage which can enter it while the are shut, and thus, | clouds would make observation impossible, and thinking it, 
when all is complete, the works will not only be large enough | therefore, useless to proceed farther, contented himself with a 
to take off all London’s sewage now, but its sewage when | sheltered nook under a finely moutonnée’d rock. 
London is double its present size. And now, seated upon the slopes of Monte Nero, at a height 
While the sewage is in the reservoir we have spoken of, it | of some 8,900 feet, we begin, with telescope in hand, to take a 
survey of our mountain. Hitherto little had been visible, but 


will be completely deodorized by an admixture of lime. When 
the tide is at its height the sluices which pass from the bot- | a series of needle-like peaks now appeared, rising abruptly from 
Chisea in the south-east, and running thence in a north-wes- 


tom of the reservoir far out into the bed of the river will be 

opened, and the whole allowed to flow away. It takes two | terly direction. 

hours thus to empty the reservoir, by which time the tide will Melchior’s eye is fixed to the telescope, and we have time to 
cast our glance carefully around. We are looking in a south- 


be flowing down strongly, and will carry its very last gallon a 
distance of 18 miles below Barking, which, being itself 18 miles | westerly direction. Yonder is the Disgrazia, her culminating 
point, a maiden citadel, defying attack, proudly piercing up- 



















made an excursion. Knowing ‘the ene. of time, we 
advanced rapidly, pausing but once, as dawn was stealin on, 
to admire those effects of light and shade, continued familiar- 
ity with which appears not to impair, but rather to enhance, 
the power Saree their beauty. 

At six o’ Mt a wees the half dozen huts which consti- 
tute the village of Chiaraggio, and where rough sleeping ac- 
commodation for three persons can be obtained. We were 
rounding the western shoulder of the outlying buttress upon 
our left, and the valley up which we were advancing, and into 
which the great ¢ er from the Disgrazia range descends, 
was opening out us, when behold the peak appeared. 
ph glorious cau =e. eo \ front, from the fag A of a 

ment, w en ridges running shi down 
from each side of the summit. Melchior or ove ha one 
‘knee, gazing ti his favourite telescope. Stephen uttered 
sounds of disapprobation. “ Why waste time, Melchior, when 
we shall have better opportunities presently ? Onwards again. 
We could see the entire slope descending from the right of the 
peak, and as we advanced the near rocks on our left allowed 
us to see more and more of the left hand slop2. A little 
further in advance, and the peak has become more isolated; 





below London, will place the contents of the sewers, every 12 

hours, 26 or more miles distant from the metropolis. Thus, | wards above every lesser fortress in the chain, and, as if re- 

instead of letting loose the rankest of this great city’s abomi- | senting our intrusive gaze, shrouding herself from time to time 
in rolling clouds. In advance of her, and at an elevation 


nations in the very midst of London, and leavin, it to stag- 
nearly level with our eye, is a formidable outwork of massive 


or, still worse, to be agitated back’ 
bulwarks and beetling rocks, that springs from the brow of 


nate, wards and forwards in 

a small body of water, it will all be carried away a distance of 
frowning precipices. Round the bases of these craggy battle- 
ments there winds the Val Malenco, forming, in its circular 































































18 miles, then deodorized, then suffered to escape into a body 
of water more than a hundred times greater than that into 
which it now crawls, and thus disinfected and diluted, so as 
to be without either taste or smell, swept still further down 
the stream, till every trace of it is lost. 

On the south side the three sewer arteries are con- 
structed on similar plans,—the High Level from Dulwich to 
Deptford; the Middle from Clapham to Deptford; and the 
Low Level from Putney to Deptford. At this point is a pump- 
ing station, which raises the water from the low to the high 
level, whence it flows away through a 10ft. tunnel to Cross- 
ness Point. One of this tunnel, passing under Woolwich, 
is a mile and a half in length, without a single break, and dri- 
ven at a depth of 80 feet from the surface. At the outfall will 
be another pumping station, to lift the water to the reservoir. 
The southern reservoir is only five acres in extent; that on the 
north is 14. In-the reservoir it will be deodorized and dis- 
charged in a similar way to that we have already described. 

It was over these last-named works, amid an apparently in- 
extricable labyrinth of culverts, arcades, chambers, and col- 
umns, that the visitors were conducted yesterday, first inspect- 
ing the channel for the overflow of storm water, next the two 
ouverte, as large almost as railway tunnels, which carry the 
sewage to the east and west pumping stations. Before the en- 
trance to the pumps are massive iron strainers, which keep 
out all the coarse refuse brought down the sewer, and which 
is afterwards dredged up by the filth hoist into the filth cham- 
ber, which is flushed into the river at low water. The pump- 
ing-house is nearly finished and the iron work of the engines 
begun. The pumping stations will each consist of an engine- 
house, containing 10 boilers calculated to work up to 500-horse 

wer nominal. This power working through eight pumps of 

feet diameter and 4 feet stroke will daily raise 19,000,000 cu- 
bic feet of sewage fram 19 feet below low water to the level 
of the outfall ; but, in case of necessity, the pumps can raise 
25,000,000 cubic feet per day. The reservoir into which it will 
all flow is not yet finished, but when roofed in with brick will 
hold 20,000,000 gallons ofsewage. After inspecting these works 
on Saturday the visitors were taken across the river to the 
Barking outfall, where the works are larger, simpler, and much 
more advanced, for on the north the sewage is brought at such 
a level as to discharge into the reservoir by its own gravita- 
tion. The reservoir here is far advanced, 4 great deal of it 
being roofed in, so that all will be completed in a tew months 
more. Close to this the contents of the High Level sewer were 
turned on into the river direct, and not as they will in future 
flow, through the reservoir. The inspection of this murky 
N of sewage as it came tumbling down seemed to be not 
at all unpleasant to meinbers who are accustomed to legislate 
in hot weather on the banks of the largest sewer in the world 
—the Thames. After gazing on this unsavoury volume of dirt 
for some time, by way of an appetizer, the whole party re- 
turned to the great reservoir to lunch. At this repast various 
loyal and congratulatory toasts were given—that of Mr. 
Thwaites, the chairman of the Board of Works, and Mr. Ba- 
zalgette, his chief engineer, being greeted with much enthu- 
siasm. In the afternoon the visitors returned to town, having 
enjoyed an agreeable, and, we may add, an instructive excur- 
sion. 

The total length of the three rows of intercepting sewers, 
the course of which we have sketched on each side of the ri- 
ver, will be 50 miles, and before all the works are completed 
800,000 cubic yards of concrete will be consumed, upwards of 
300,000,000 of bricks, and 4,000,000 cubic yards of earthwork. 
— Times, July 20. 


ASCENT OF MONTE DELLA DISGRAZIA, 
Height 12,074 feet. 
BY E. 8 KENNEDY, PRESIDENT OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


As the strokes of midnight were clanging from the Cam- 
panile at Sondrio, a carriage rolled heavily into the court-yard 
of the Hotel della Maddelena ; and five belated travellers, who 
had left Lugano by the mid-day steamer, thus brought to a si- 
multaneous conclusion their day’s adventures on flood and 
fell, and their tedious drive along the nearly level lacustrine 
formation, that, watered by the stream of the Adda, extends 
from the present head of ¢ Como as far as the town of Ti- 
rano, The party consisted of the Rev. Isaac Taylor, the Kev. 
Leslie Stephen, with his Oberland guide Melchior An- 
a myself, and Thomas servant. Our 

were nm of matters of 


sweep, with the Disgrazia as a centre, the vast moat that en- 
closes this grand natural fortress. Two modes of assault sug- 
gest themselves. To ascend rapidly directly from Chiesa, and 
then force our way onwards up steep ice-slopes and rides, in 
nearly a straight line, and thus take the citadel by storm; or 
to follow the moat of the Val Malenco, in a westerly direc- 
tion, and thus, while gradually rising, to keep nearly at the 
same distance from the summit, in the hope of eventually 
reaching, by less steeply-inclined glaciers, the foot of the final 
peak; and thus achieve a triumph by the slower but surer 
mode of gradual approaches. 

“Now, Melchior, you have been looking through that tele- 
scope quite long enough ; what have you to say ?” 
sees Herr, I think the way straight up from Chiesa is the 

t. 


“But, Melchior, suppose we get up those steep rocks, and 
find ourselves at the edge of the snow-fields, how are we to 
climb those hanging glaciers and cross those wide crevasses ?” 

“ Hs ist etwas schwer, Herr, but I think we can succeed.” 

“ Besides, Melchior, we shall get entangled in that maze of 
peaks and ice-falls, and shall not be able to distinguish which 
is the highest point, so that after all, perhaps, our labour will 
be thrown away upon the wrong one.” 

“ That is trae, Herr, but was denken Sie selbst ?” 

* Why, Melchior, even from here we cannot be sure which 
is the highest, and when we get among the peaks it will be 
still more difficult.” 

Examination was now entirely put a stop to, for the clouds 
rapidly descended. Thus shut out from turther view of ex- 
ternal matters, we were compelled to attend to inward feel- 
ings, and unworthy thoughts of dinner would intrude them- 
selves. We quickly ran down to Chiesa, still undecided as to 
plans for the morrow. We found the place alive with excite- 
ment. So novel to the Italian mind was the idea of an ascent, 
and so great the effect peoeses by the bare suggestion of 
such an impossible absurdity, that that mysterious individual, 
so well known to every mountaineer, that ubiquitous chamois- 
hunter, who infallibly makes his appearance whenever a new 
ascent is contemplated, and who, though he is not like a bird, 
and cannot be in two places at once, is yet popularly believed 
to present himself in Switzerland, in the Tyrol, and in the 
Engadine, at any spot, and at any moment when he is parti- 
cularly not wanted: that wonderful chamois-hunter, on the 
present occasion, put on a duality, and two chamois-hunters, 
each of whom knew all about every thing, were announced. 

A council was held. Present, the five travellers, the two 
chamois-hunters, and the landlord of the hotel, who, joking 
aside, was a host in himself. In fact we never discovered who 
the landlord was. The establishment appeared to be con- 
ducted upon the principles of a London joint-stock hotel— 
numerous proprietary, limited liability; for those who made 
every passage and every room resonant with a Babel of 
tongues swarmed around in countless numbers; while those 
who were ready to attend to the wants of the guests were 
limited in the extreme. As this wondrous host of hosts kept 
deploying itself before our bewildered gaze, analogies of evo- 
lution, of multiplication, of continued, not to say vulgar, frac- 
tions su, ted themselves to the mathematical ulate of our 
party. hether the landlord were a knot of men, or a parcel 
of women, or a crowd of children, or an Italian bag-man who 
took especial interest in the welfare of the house, or a com- 
bination of all these motley groups, is a question that must 
for ever remain undetermined. Although the course of rea- 
soning adopted by this two-fold Briareus—by this hundred- 
headed _monster—was self-contradictory, the result was iden- 
tical. Impossible was pronounced by a hundred tongues and 
in a hundred tones. Such was the opinion of the multitudin- 
ous landlord; but what say the mysterious chamois-hunters ? 
They can take us safely to the foot of the glacier. ‘“ Good.” 
Theycan do more. They will even undertake to conduct us 
across the glacier, or, at least, very nearly so; they are, in fact, 
almost equal to Mathews’ guide at Monte Viso; they will take 
us within sight of le pied des rochers. But to reach the foot of 
these rocks is too difficult ; the glacier is much crevassed and 
very dangerous ; the rocks themselves are perpendicular and 
absolutely impossible; while the peak itself, which springs 
from their summit, is frightful to contemplate. It rises 
straight upwards to a vast height, and in form exactly resem- 
bles a man’s finger. About this time the council, after the 
fashion ot other and less important councils, broke up pro- 
miscuously. 

At three o’clock in the morning of Wednesday. 





uarian ical interest ; but while ethnology and the day after 
ay science claimed their due, another and mightier at- | our consultation, we started for the D ia. Melchior An- 
traction ; we had an unascended in contempla- | deregg, with kna and lantern, led the way; I followed 


tion, and what mountaineer can resist the charms which such 


next; then came Thomas Cox, with the second kna 
an object presents? 


then Stephen. Although the stars were shining brightly, the 
On the morning of Tuesday, August 19, 1862, we left the | morning was dark, and we had some little ey in finding 
hotel, and strolling leisurely under an Italian sun up the Val 

reached ‘Chiesa about one o'clock. 


our way along the rough and stony path that, following the 

Malenco We this | course of the stream, gradually led us up the valley, which 
village as our starting point, because it to be the | winds round the rocky promontory that forms the north-east- 
the paper! an use the ac- | ern buttress of the Disgrazia. As we wound along the tedious 

count published by Mrs. , who had passed | valley, and made but very little ascent, Melchior knew that 
two or thrée told us that decent accommodation | we were wasting the precious hours of the early morn, and he 


felt also»that the unusually heavy responsibility of taking 
charge of three travellers, to sry nothing of the weight of the 
he ied, rested upon his single pai 


; | first we descen 


nother step forward, and the left hand slope, instead of con- 
tinuously breaking away in a downward direction, made a rée- 
entering angle, and began to rise again. “ Look, Stephen, that 
new slope to the left is rising very much, it is elmost as h 
as the peak itself.” We still advance, the valley opening up 
at every step. “Almost as high,” Stephen said; “ why, itis 

uite as high!” And soon, indeed, we find it towering up, far, 
‘ar above what we had at first supposed tobe the highest peak. 
As the valley opens, the slope still keeps rising tothe left. We 
are now on the tip-toe of expectation. When will the summit 
appear? “ Look, there itis!” And truly, now, the peak cut 
sharp and clear against the sky; we were obliged sensibly to 
lower the line of vision when we looked at our first peak, and 
were delighted to find that the line of ridge culminated in the 
new ery and rapidly descended towards the left. We 
agreed that it was one of the finest Pm yu that we had ever 
seen, and that few had looked more difficult. Melchior’s eye 
is n at the telescope. hen’s murmurs grow more au- 
dible, and his lan a shade stronger; but at length Mel- 
chior's examination concluded. And now, hurrah for the 
ascent ! 

We are suddenly brought to a stand-still. No one speaks. 
We all point to the ridge, It is n rising towards the left. 
We go on. How high will it rise? Will it equal the last 
grand peak? No! There isa slight depression. It begins 
to sink again towards the left. Will it fall gradually away ? 
No! It rises again! It equals the last peak! And now a 
broken line of jagged teeth, intermixed with masses of dazzlin, 
snow, pierces upwards in the deep blue vault of heaven. 
think our ‘irst feeling was one lesa of admiration than of in- 
tense surprise. We had never anticipated a summit of so ap- 
parently great an elevation. The first peak exceeded our ex- 
pectation, the second one necessazily far more so; and now, 
with an intense enjoyment, we contemplate a summit bathea 
in the morning light, and peerlessly towering aloft. We gaze 
in silence, admiration begins to blend itself with surprise, and 
a feeling that approaches reverential awe succeeds. No hu- 
man being has placed his foot upon that peak, all gloriously 
radiant in virgin beauty; and as we recall the object of our 
excursion, an object that, in the first presence of such gran- 
deur, the mind had wholly forgotten to p, a subdued 
hope gradually falls upon us that we shall succeed in the 
attempt. 

Weare now at the foot of the glacier; it is seven o'clock, 
and by the side of a clear streamlet we rest for breakfast. But 
still the conversation runs upon the course to be taken. Mel- 
chior has soon selected his line. Forwdrts! meine Herren! 
Easy running in a eesti f direction up the lower part 
of the glacier. Reach an ice-fall, rapidly climb an old lateral 
moraine to the north-west, and, without delay, take to the 
névé above. Here roped + reg for the first time ; glacier 
exceedingly crevassed ; Melchior dodges the intricacies with 
wonderful skill ; axe in constant uisition ; obliged to de- 
scend and ascend several crevasses, warily along the edges 
of others, and at length reach the bergschrund at the foot of 
the rock and snow precipice. From below we had seen this 
wall en face, and co uently could not judge of its inclina- 
tion. And we now found that it rose ata by steep angle, 
the ice and rock being coated with snow to a depth of about 
nine inches. We slowly ascend, sometimes cutting steps, 
sometimes taking advantage of a foot-hold of rock. 

At last we gain the Hider there is just standing room, and 
we gaze down into the valleys to the south and west. It is 
one o’clock, and we are ail somewhat down-hearted; for we 
know, that if upon no other und, yet upon that of want of 
time success is impossible. Stephen and Melchior propose to 
climb the ridge a short distance towards the left, and take an 
observation. I determined not to accompany them, because I 
knew that, without me, their progress would be more rapid. 
They were soon lost in the fog that had succeeded the beau- 
teous morn, while Thomas Cox and I found ourselves by .no 
means too warm, especially as the wind rose to a little gale, 
beating against us with flakes of snow and sharp bits of ice, 
while we, for want of space, were limited to the unsatisfac- 
tory exercise of stam) ing our feet upon the snow. In two 
hours Stephen and Melchior returned. They had reached the 
second peak, and reported that it was possible to descend 
thence on to a glacier, which, starting from the notch between 
the second and the highest peaks, flowed in a south-westerly 
direction into a valley upon the side of the chain, exactly op- 
posite to that whence we had ascended; and that the grand 
~~ appeared to be accessible from the head of the glacier. 

hey reported also that it would be by no means difficult to 
ascend the glacier from the valley into which it flowed. I 
listened with chattering teeth and trembling limbs to their 
interesting recital, and wished myself safe back at Chies. 
We two were er approaching the congealed and un- 
comfortable state of human icicles; and we resorted to the 
very unusual necessity of swallowing a mouthful or two of 


ac. 
ind now for the descent. It looked very steep. Thesnow 
was softer, and the footing so much the moretreacherous. At 
ded by the but soon took to the snow. 


We were all roped , with a length of about 20 feet 
between each map. went first, Thomas Cox came 
next, I was the third, Melchior And brought up the 


rear. Hed there bee broken rocks, of precipice, or ground 
Se ee a eee ve 
coal anita should have 
an almost quantity ; we 

the most careful manner, with face to the snow-wall, holding 
On to the snow above either with axe or pole, and cautiously 
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out to m 
he descended a couple of steps to enable me to recover my 
equilibrium. He was not. aware of the stro: 
from below, so that immediately his hold was 
down the smooth and sli course that the two others 

formed. Stephen and Cox averted their gaze 
creature rushed wildly past, but, unable to check him in his 
headlo: they w instan 


“s 
f 
E 


like a swarm of fire-files, 
Tangled in a silver braid, 


about 90 feet down the ice-slope, shoo’ in our course the 
, across and over which we fell vertically some 20 
feet through the air. A short distance this rund 


and filled with Reeuded in ne lr 

noses, are with snow. a t 
of view, this little affair was a most fortunate pe for 
it was the means of saving much valuable time, and was not 
destitute of enjoyment, inasmuch as it afforded us a new sen- 
sation. Melchior came to our assistance, and then, picking 
up ourselves and our property, we went on our way re- 


joicing. 

Rapidly over the glacier to the top of the moraine, where 
‘we unroped and enjoyed some food, then down the moraine, 
oo with a short at ae berry pie, poalegao24 

hiaraggio. It soon me piteh with heavy rain 
and thunder and lightning. We went blundering on, and fre- 
Petasen teat et a such times Melchior’s great skill 
layed itself. He and Cox crawled over the rocks, until 
they eee ed with \prgtcwen rime Seenpanee #2 eee 
True character, as phen’s especial guide, Melchior 
continually stopped and shouted out to know if he were all 
t; and for a length of time, during which I could scarcel 
tinguish anything from nothing, Cox carefully led me over 
the broken ground. Finally, about midnight, and in misera- 
ble ht, we arrived at C ;, the seven o’clock dinner that 
we ordered had been demolished by our hundred-throat- 
ele be ea pare that we had all perished miserably, 
re’ 


ed knockings upon the door, with poles and axes, 0 ed 
admission. We swallowed some mulled wine, and dropped 


asleep. 

In the morning the tops of the mountains were wrapped in 
clouds, heavy bodies ngs sing clung sluggish to the hill 
sides, and the streams, swollen with the rain which still fell 
continuously, sullenly chafed t their rocky banks. The 
out-door world was no t type of the frame of mind in 
which Stephen and I f ourselves, As to Melchior and 
Cox, bag Myer still off the effects of yesterday’s ex- 
ertions. we were, shut up in a wretched little inn, with no 
means of egress, save over some high-pass, which the weather 
had rendered impassble, or else bythe old route which we 
had followed two days previously, and which familiarity had 
rendered wearisome, while added to these causes for melan- 
choly reflections, was the consciousness of yesterday’s failure. 
my toe Lay ep we had to recount os adventures 

a listening throng, and were obliged to co wih the re- 
quest of the multiform Jandl that we wood pe vbr nd 
to inaugurate a travellers’ book. [¢ appeared that the inn had 


hitherto been deficient in this useful ap and aceord- 
ingly we duly entered our names, em! the title 
with an illustration, sketched from memory, of the D' 

rauge, and accom, this work of high art with suitable 
literary matter. ving ascertained that the second 

the peak which Stephen and Melchior had was 


without a name, we ventured to christen it Picco della Spe- 


Our party was now diminished by one, for Taylor had taken 
the Muretta Pass into the Engadine, in order to secure a day 
for | remeryees | his sich will T inquiries—inquiries that have 
produced ts which I hope, soon be brought before 
the public. 
down to Sondrio, and again took up our quarters at our o 

; With the intention of ascend- 


Proceedings: whether up or down the valley of the Adda; 
whether give Br. 
once, enjo explore 


fresh scenes; or whether, seeking 
out the we had decried lying to the south-west of the 
peak, make one more attempt.—Zo be concluded next 





THE PERCIES. 


John Neville and the Lord Grey to bring the ‘young lord from 
he to Hen 


ege, 
Bull; Mr. Francis John Headlam, and Mr. Horace Davey— 
up arms for the son of his benefactor. He was sain fighting 
on the 20th May, 1455, in the battle of St. Alban’s, along wi! 

the Duke of Somerset, and lies in the Abbey Church. He 
held the Northumbrian and Yorkshire and Petworth property, 
rg and two other manors in Sussex, Wrentham in Suf- 
folk, ton-Hokwold in Norfolk, eight manors and the hun- 
dred of arare in Somersetshire, and sixteen manors and 
ey oe 

ir ers of the 3 c 

aan: Ogle, outlawed, and another 
manor in 


icestershire, 
Cockermouth, and eight and a half manors, besides parcels of | of 


several ad t churches, and a fourth 
er manor, vowsons 0! 


anoth x 
with — the “barony of Egremont,” in the county of 


His son Henry was at the time in his thirty-fourth 


, and, with his paternal estates, no ge 
probability, a larger territorial dominion than 
the family have ever since held, one of the largest ever owned 

teh subject. It was all staked again, the Earl su 
cause by force throughout the North, 


the 
and fi sword in hand while leading t's vanguard | siege 


a the d -~ battle of Towton. —— Pde mor —_ 

fightin the same cause,—one, Sir long 

him a ‘Towton, another, Sir Thomas, who had been made 

Baron mont, at the battle of Northampton, in 1460, and 

the third, Sir Ralph, at Hedgeley Moor, near Chillingham 
i “Thave saved the bird 


5 


er, and once more the House seemed to have been 
_— mp by the roots. This time the eclipse was of short 
uration. 

In October, 1469, King Edward, jealous of the excessive 
power of the Nevilles, bethought himself of the Percy, and 
summoned the prisoner to his presence. The Percy, believing 
further resistance hopeless, or tamed by eight years of con- 
finement, took the oath of allegiance, and ed at once his 
honours and his estates, the Earl of Montagu receiving in ex- 


y —- the barren title of Marquis.* The battle of et, 
w 


crushed the Nevilles so completely that the clergyman 
who now holds the lands of Abergavenny is the only Peer 
directly representing that almost regal house, confirmed the 
Percies in theirinheritance. They resumed their old function 
of ruling the Border, and in 1 Earl Henry was second in 
command to Richard of Gloucester on his triamphant march 
to Berwick and Edinburgh. He acquiesced in the revolution 
which placed Richard on the throne of his nephew, and which 
was, in spite of Shakespeare, perhaps only the last illustration 
of the principle always floating the Norman mind— 
the right of the eldest efficient male. Di , however, 
with Richard's tyranny or annoyed by kis obnoxious determina- 


tion to break down the baronial power, the Earl, on Henry | first 
castrian instinct of his house, | court 


Tudor’s arrival, obeyed the Lan 
and, like the Stanleys, remained on the field of Bosworth only 
a apectator. If the act were treacherous it was expiated, for 
Henry VIL. contrived to bring the Percy, for the first and only 
time in the history of the House, into conflict with the 
le. Parliament, in 1489, granted a heavy subsidy to the 

for the war in Bretagne; the Earl in vain endeavoured 
toobtain an abatement, and the populace, wild with disap- 
pointment and rage, murdered him in his house at Copkiodgs, 
near Thirsk, in Yorkshire. Skelton. wrote an elegy on his 
death. His successor, the fifth Earl, was a man in whom the 
second attribute of the family—a stately fondness for learning 
and magnificence, flowered out so fully as to conceal or efface 
their first—the passion for military success, At the of 
twenty he fought and defeated James Touchet, Lord A’ “ik 
in 1497, in the battle of Blackheath, and was with Henry VIII. 
at the battle of the Spurs, in France; but he dislike ve life, 
obtained leave to-resign the wardenship of the Marches to the 
Earl of Surrey, and devoted himself to study and stately cere- 
monies. The “ Household Book” of this Earl, which has been 
preserved, presents a singular picture of the semi- state 
of a , noble of those days—a state which com the 
was a ouschold, who as- 
up his code of economic laws; the 
castles waited on his person in 
; all the officers of the household were gen- 








ed Lo: 
Grey de Wilton, and seized a copper mine discovered on the 
Percy estates, and from which the Earl appears to have ex- 
unbounded wealth. The Earl, personally 
and, perha Ye ars at the Queen’s persistent persecution of 
the Gaal, two other Lords, took up arms in the 
movement known as the Rising of the North, Their forces 
equate to the enterprise, and 
after some sli f.cocnenees the Eset Sed, taking wi 
an old friend, Hector Graham, of Harlaw. In January, 1570, 
Graham betrayed him to the Regent Murray, and in July, 1572, 
Morton delivered him up to Lord Hunsden, and he was be- 
headed at York, affirming with his last breath the supremacy 
the Pope. He left no heir, but the clause in Mary's mt 
saved the House, and his ther was summoned to Parlia- 


f= 


in 
he incurred the sl 
ted to the Tower, and on 2ist June, 1585, was found dead in 
that arcanum of secrets with three bullet wounds in his chest 
and a disch: pistol on the floor. A coroner’s inquest end- 
ed in a verdict of suicide, but popular rumour loudly accused 
Lord Barleigh of one more successful crime. was 
getting too hot for Catholics, but Henry, the ninth Earl, ac- 
Leicester to the Low Countries, and 
of Ostend, and when 


an 

his age, and with his w-prisoner Sir turned 
the side-rooms of the Tower into a school, to which the flower 
of the rising generation reso’ r instruction. At last, re- 
lessed by tho Setenvantion af tbe, Basi of Coaiste, tage, bee 
married Lucy Percy, Waller’s 
hibited his Contempt the Court in an out- 


ceeded him as Tenth Earl, who was, in 1637, Lord High Ad- 
mizal, and a man of such influence that Charles L said “ he 
liad courted him like a mistress,” and of so stately a charac- 
ter that even Clarendon half forgets his party hatred, stood 
through life the unswerving foe of the royal power. On the 

g out of the Civil War he was one of the Peers who 
remained at Westminster. He tried to negotiate with the 

at Oxford, sat in 1645 a recognized Leader of the Inde- 
nts, and after the King’s death took the oath to the 
y On Monk’s ad 


execution, which he had at the time opposed 
wholesome warning to future Sovereigns. 
his life the stately old man occu himself with magnificent 
ing at Petworth, and d , was succeeded by his son 
osceline, namesake of the first of the House, Eleventh and 
last Earl of the House of Percy-Louvain. He died at Turin, 
2lst May, 1670, and once again the line ended in a daughter. 
it had five hundred years all but a few months, and 
during that entire had never been named in Scotland 
without a sense of fear, or in England without the feeling that 
here, at least, was one family which could be trusted to face 
the throne. From the s! of Magna Charta to the last 
rotest against the re-ad of the evil Scotch House as 
the Percies had done battle with lives and fortunes 


against the royal power, were the o nobles who tried 
arms against the imperial Hen’ . last of the 
Barons who ventared to trust thei followers in the 
organised er e Crown. 
A bist intesreguasn the family over the Reyolation. 
Earl Josceline’s only mere © ter, the Lady Elizabeth 
Percy, carried the estates, by. , to Charles 
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estate of Petworth, which. thus on the denth. of the Dua, From that time, until but the other day, he has evaded This I am to be told, here, in ld Boston, where a quar- 
passed we | from the Petcies to the family in which it still | tare, On the 22nd of June last, he we however, taken fa ter of a century ago a United ‘States, soldier was not allowed 
remains, Duke dying company with two other men at 


in 1750, Sir Hugh Smithson suc- 
ceeded him under the patent, and sixteen years after, on 22nd 
Metober, 1766, was created Earl Percy and Duke of Northum- 
berland, Petworth was almost made up by pg vrmes at Stan- 
wick, at Armine, in the West Riding, and at Tottenham, in 
Middlesex, which Sir Hugh brought into the family, and the 
new house revived to the full the magnificence of the Percy- 
Louvains... The first duke rebuilt Sion Northumber- 
land House, and Alnwick Castle, and planted a great part of 
the county of Northumberiand, planting annually, for age 
years, from eleven to twelve hundred thousand trees. He 
also devoted greats a ee OP for these — 
—supported doubtless purchase of Werrington rn- 
wall, which comoionis the boro’ of Launceston—he ob- 
tained in 1784 the Barony of Alnwick, with remainder to his 
second son, afterwards of Beverley, the wearer of which 
title stands now nearest to the family succession. Thesecond 
duke, also Hugh, served in America, especially at Lexington ; 
the third was the popular and convivial Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; and the fourth, m, who succeeded in 1847, 
was first Lord of the Admiralty to Lord Derby’s Adwinistra- 
tion, and has been noted for years for a liberalivy princely in 
its degree. He has built, rebuilt, and endowed more churches 
than any Peer in Great Britain, and he established at his own 
expense a complete system of life-boats along that wild north- 
east coast, where his name hasso long been a household word. 
The vast possessions of his House have been increased to an 
extent which probably only the Duke knows by the develop- 
ment of the underground wealth of his estates, and in 1863, 
as in 1100, there is in the North no rival in magnificence or 
social weight to the representative of the Percies. Through- 
out that great interval, the whole of our English history, there 
has never been a period of ten F hap during which the vote of 
the Percy has not been of the first importance to the Govern- 
ment, scarcely a century in which the lives and lands of the 
House have not been staked in defence of the popular cause. 
There is no other house in England with ah ‘oach- 
ing theirs, but their career is enough to indicate why England 
= ~ - pte the An ees, ead which 
joreigners believe to suppo! entirely by astute but un- 
principled intrigue. . i 





THE RAJAH OF BITHOOR. 


About six miles from Bithoor, on an inland peninsula, 
formed by the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, stands 
the town of Cawnpore. Originally the harbour of Thuggee, 
of deadly wolves and snakes, it was, prior to our occupation 
of the Punjab, the chief military station in India. It was still 
the seat of a principal command when the mutiny broke out. 
The balls, the private theatricals, the varied amusements, with 
which the officers diversified the monotony of garrison life, 
made it a place of gay resort for all the En within reach. 
Amongst the most conspicuous and popular members of the 
society thus collected was the Rajah of Bithoor. He affected 
a jo bearing, ostentatiously adopted English opinions and 
habits, and supported a lavish rengeey Ae means of the t 
wealth he had inherited from the late elo wa. How long 
he had nourished the designs which he subsequently endea- 
voured to carry out, will probably never be known ; but it has 
been plausibly suggested that they were inspired by his se- 
cretary, Azimoola Khan, who returned from a mission to 
London immediately after the unsuccessful assault on Sebas- 
topol, in 1855. We know that this man visited the Crimea 
expressly to see “ those great Roostums, the Russians, who 
have beaten the English and French together ;” and it is said 
that, after he had joined his master, they both adopted a 
somewhat contemptuous bearing t ds the Europ 

Although he had no doubt been for some time cognisant 
of, if not an accomplice in the Sepoy plot, Nana Sahib re- 
tained his mask to the last. When the news of the mutiny 
first reached Cawnpore, he made emphatic protestations of 
his fidelity ; and so entirely was he trusted, bota by Gen. Sir H. 
Wheeler and by the civil authorities, that they actually arranged 
to send the women and children to Bithoor as a place of 
safety. Nay, more, when the rebels arrived before the place, 
& pian was concerted by which the Rajah was to fall upon 
their rear with 1,500 horse. He did aot indeed long delay 
his march, but in,mediately he arrived in sight of the doomed 
garrison he put himself at the head of the besiegers. For 
three weeks he pressed the attack in vain; but no aid arrived, 
and at last the English commander, whose provisious were 
almost exhausted, was compelled to surrender. The officers 
charged with the settlement of terms of capitulation were 
received by Nana Sahib with courtesy, and even with a show 
of kindness. He piedged himself by solemn oath to spare 
the lives of the garrison; he promised to allow them to re- 
tain their arms and a lac and a half of rupees, and to for- 
ward them in boats to Allahabad. On the next day our 
countrymen and countrywomen were marched down to the 
river side. The men only were embarked; the women and 
children, between 200 and 300 in number, remained on shore. 
The moment the dinghies were fuirly out in the stream, Nana 
Sabib ordered his guns to open fire upon them. Some were 
drowned, some were shot—a handful reached the shore onl 
to be cut to pieces by the sowars under the eye of the 
chief. One boat escaped for ten miles, but it was eventual- 
ly stopped, and those on board were brought back, and put 
to a lingering death. Most were limb from limb. 
Several were strapped naked on boats, and set adrift upon 
the current, in order that their corpses might bear to the 
English at Allahabad the first tidings of the fall of Cawn- 
pene. Of re of those thus ah ye had Nana Sabib 

the familiar companion— friendly host or their 
favoured Drege Thus was followed by the murder, in cold 





blood, and in the presence of the Rajah, of 126 men, women, 
and ch , who were captured while flying in boats from 
Futteghur. 


But even such deeds as these pale before the final atrocity, 
After the massacre of the men who had surrendered under the 
capitulation of Cawnpore, the women and children—with 
General Sir H. Wheeler—were taken back to the cantonments. 
There they were kept uuder strict surveillance and on prison 
diet for some weeks. At last, on the 16th July it became evi- 

t that the place could no longer be held against Havelock, 
the vigorously. On that day the wo- 

jidren, with aged General, were literally but- 
chered (by order of the Rajah, and it is believed in his pre- 
sence) by men be Raabe son from the shambles of Cawn- 


of brutal trade. When 
the aglish troops entered the gual’ Sollbwing Ouy/-tey least 


deep in the, blood unresisting victims. They 
sougi nyu fo the false freed, tho enn ony, 
of brave men, and 


it is certainly within the limits of 
seems 80 well estab! 
Cawnpore.” It is stated that the 


he has been recognised as such 
bim well. 





THE CONTINENTAL COMPLICATIONS. 
The conduct of England in withdrawing from the 


cused, when 
ing sacrificed 


tentions of the British Government have been frustrated b: 


the effective troops of all arms, in order to calculate the 
amount of stores to be purchased for the recruiting ware- 
houses, In the meantime, news arrives that Lord Napier and 
the Duke of Montebello have communicated to their 

tive Governments the information derived from conversations 


inch. In fact, Russia is preparing for the worst. 
fying her extended frontiers on every side, more 


to interfere with her wholesale massacre of the Poles. It may 


back, Sweden and Denmark are pre to assist France in 


bute 60,000 troops towards the same end. 


from the present state of Continental Europe, have been a se- 
rious one, the London Times of yesterday says :—“ The two 
Rulers have now to make their choice between good and evil. 
The course of events, the aspirations of their own or neigh- 
bouring peoples, and the influence of brother potentates are 
drawing them one way or the other, On the one side is the 
Russian Emperor, who, however much a Reformer in his own 
native regions, is, and must be, an upholder of kingly and mi- 
litary power in the German States. Russia, as a Conservative 


the German Princes as she was ten years ago, and, unhappily, 
this influence has been strongest in the families which, from 
their traditions and the character of their subjects, should be 
most inclined to Liberal government and the policy of the 
Western Powers. But, on the other hand, the forces which 
impel in an opposite direction are becoming so powerful that 
we cannot wonder one of these Sovereigns has allowed him- 
self to be carried by them into the path of Liberalism, while 
the other plainly shows the uneasiness which his domestic 
tyrrany and his unfortunate alliance have brought upon him, 
and, by his organs in the press, sometimes indicates a doubt 
of his policy during the last few months.”—Zuropean Times, 
August 8. 
sige ipeinateaipie 
A STRONG GOVERNMENT. 

Unfortunately, the Northerners are ready to immolate 
something far more precious than either their blood or trea- 
sure upon what they consider as the altar of their country— 
they are willing to sacrifice their freedom. There is no word 
occurring more frequently in their conversation at this junc- 
ture than that of “strong government.” The Neapolitans 
themselves did not more earnestly beg for the boon of “ the 
state of siege” than these Republicans crave for the enforce- 
ment of their own will upon their fellow-citizens by violent 
and arbitrary means. They will forgive Abe Lincoln all his 
short-comings and absurdities in other respects, if only he can 
80 manage to play the tyrant as to give them victory over all 
their enemies, victory over the Southern rebels, victory over 
the Copperheads—the Southern sympathizers in the midst of 
themselves. Martial law, irr ibie rule, su 'y justice, 
is what these descendants of Franklin and the Adamses are 
crying out for, Were Lincoln, by any chance, to be removed 
from office, no candidate would have better probabilities of 
success in a Presidential election than General Butler. Surel 
the Americans know not what they are doing; the horse 
too anxious to have the rider on his back; he little thinks how 
long the saddle will be fastened on him—how long he will 
have to champ the bit, He must have his revenge, even if the 
first punishment fall upon himself. As I before said, this in- 
tensity of Black glnadery th is less evident among these 





reasonable New Englanders, than I found it among the head- 
long men of New York. The Pennsylvanians, who, during 
the late invasion of their territory, were charged by their 
Northern neighbours with lack of promptness and energy— 
indeed, with arrant cowardice—in self-defence, are now as 
loud in their war-to-the-knife clamour as befits the children of 


Quakers and men. “The war is at an end,” they say; 
“ Lee has no the ghost of a chance in the field. The 
armies of the West and South will soon combine with the 


main force under Meade utterly to annihilate him; driven from 
the open field, Lee will seek in Richmond, where, in a 
few weeks’ blockade, the Ryn of hd fail !” —_ 
ortherners, and they may 
prove to be correct ; but it is strange that the more confident 
they seem and imminent v , the more anx- 
ious they should feel about the necessity of the “ Draught,” of 
enro! Irish and Germans, of n , and, 
above all things, of 


or, as they call it, “ 
“As 


200,000 men must. one of 








































Ajmere near Nusserabad. 
Perhaps it may be thought that we speak too positively, and 
again got th B th te bis 1a be a 
n got the wrong man. But upon the whole entity 
iiished as to leave no reasonable doubt that 

we have at last succeeded in Ja’ ing hone of the “ butcher of 
mer bears all the marks 

which are included in the description of Nana Sahib, and that 
by several persons who knew 


menacin 

attitude with which the triple alliance at one time threatened 
Russia, has been strongly commented upon in some of the 
French papers. land will not take the last plunge, and 
Austria follows England. France is therefore isolated, and 
with this state of things Russian audacity rises. We are ac- 

lomacy had reached its present stage, of hay- 
y Poles. Still, our Ministers, had they been 
disposed to assume a belligerent attitude, would aot have been 
supported by the nation, and they knew this, The good in- 


with Prince Gortschakoff that the Czar will not give ry. an 
he is forti- 


the Baltic, and seems peapared to bid detiance to arene viah 
be mentioned that, though England and Austria have drawn 
chastising Russia, and the King of Italy is willing to contri- 

There appears to be no doubt that the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia have met and had their long-talked-of 


interview at Gastein, where the various German Princes were 
invited to meetthem. Referring to this interview, which must, 


or retrograde influence, is almost as powerful with some of 





to appear in town in his entale, a man of war in the 
midst of peaceful free citizens, und where two old constables 
were deemed sufficient to keep the peace in a town of 90,000 
inhabitants !— Letter from Boston, in a London paper. 


————O—— 
THE GREAT GREEN-BACK GOOSE. 

There is an old German legend which relates the marvel- 
Jous eae of a thriving town in Pomerania _ magi- 
cian, who passed through the streets one morning with a gol- 
Pra goose under his arm. 


goose is not to be seen every day even in Pome- 
Tania, and the magician soon attracted attention, As one man 
after another walked up to him, he meanwhile waiking stead- 
oe the mystic bird exerted its weird and irresisti- 
ble influence, and drew on the curious crowd to follow its for- 
midable possessor. When the magician reached the outskirts 
of the fated town all of its inhabitants were marching at his 
heels. Home, friends, the ordinary ties and interests of life 
were all forgotten. The unhappy citizens had touched the 
golden , and the golden goose had become their master 
and | Over hill and over dale they trooped, till, lost in 
the recesses of the impenetrable forest, they, with the magician, 


the course of events; and what we eaid four months ago ‘4 disappeared from human ken and were seen no more forever. 
now realised, that if France desires to fight Russia she must do 
it without our aid; and there are indications enough in the 
nse of the Imperial policy to show that she harbours the 
ntention. Amongst the sigas of this intention may be men- 
tioned the recent order sent from the French War-oflice to the 
commandant at Strasburg, ordering an immediate return of 


The story of Narrenburg ceases to be wholly improbable to 
him who watches the financial phenomena ofthe passing hours 
in Wall street. Through this great artery of the commercial 
metropolis of America a mightier than the German magician 
is striding op to-day. Beneath his arm he bears not a golden 
goose, but a bird even less excusably seductive; a great green- 
back goose, neither solid to the touch nor comely to the eye. 
Yet, as he sw onward with colossal steps, he “ drags at 
each remove a lengthening” train of open-mouthed, eager, 
panting captives. The merchant drops his ledger; the law- 
yer leaves his books; the blacksmith’s hammer slips from his 
nervous grasp; the parson flings aside his half-written ser- 
mon. The infection invades classes; no sex, no age is 
spared by it. In the time of which the German legend speaks, 
we do not hear that the victims of the golden goose took their 
farms, their horses, their houses, and their household goods 
with them. They went off bodily, but they left their estates 
behind them for a less infatuated race to enter into and en- 
joy. But those over whom the glamour of the green-back 

has fallen snatch up and sacrifice with themselves the 

ong resuits of a life’s labour. When the spell has fulfilled 

itself they may survive; but their is and chattels, the 

wealth of cities and of states in their hands, will have vanish- 
ed into thin air. 

It is useless, of course, to reason with the slaves of so po- 
tent a delusion. New York believes in the green-back goose 
just as ardently as Holland once believed in tulips, or France 
in John Law’s scheme. 2 Db 

John Law, indeed, was the Chase of his time. This is no 
small compliment we know to the intellect as well as to the 
character of Mr. Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, but we 
are willing to concede it. He certainly cannot believe in his 
own green-backs more ardently than John Law believed in 
his Mississippi promises to pay, or deserve more truly than 
John Law the praise of “acting honestly, and with a lively 
desire to promote the public welfare.” . 

Like Mr. Chase, John Law believed that credit might safely 
be made the basis of currency, and the estimated profits of 
French adventure in the new world were to him what the es- 
timated revenues of the Union are to Mr. Chase. Francetook 
him at hie word. All objects of trade and commerce rose in 
price fabulously. Duchesses and marquises, princes and por- 
ters, speculated in all conceivable things which the compara- 
tively limited facilities of the age put at their disposal. vow A 
body made money ; everybody grew rich. Nearly 2,000,000, 
livres of notes were put into circulation in the course of less 
than four years. To whisper a suspicion that this fine bubble 
must one day burst, and that its bursting might perhaps dis- 
turb a few good people’s composure, would have been treason, 
we suppose, in Paris a century and a halfago. We are sure 
it would be treason in New York now to hint as much of 
Jobn Law’s Republican successor and imitator, and his 
astonishing green-back goose ! , 

The drama must be played out all over again as of old. 
Our people must learn at their own expense what nobody 
ever has learned or ever will learn on any other terms: that 
two and two invariably make four, and that after the longest 
— liveliest dance the piper will insist on presenting his little 
bi i 


It is idle for gray-beards to wag their heads when they see 
men buying railway shares at treble their possible value, and 
flinging up one investment after another high into the air asa 
juggler flings his balls. Thefit ison the land. The magician 
with his -back goose is still on his way to the place for 
all magicians and for all geese appointed. hen his march is 
done he will suddenly disappear as others have done before 
him, and with him will vanish doubtless into some “limbo 
large and wide,” the long and ciamorous procession that 
troops and shouts behind him now.—W. Y. World. 


—_——_—_—___- 


A SUGGESTION. 


The N. Y. World is a journal we respect. We admire the 
ability displayed in its columns, and the fearless tone which 
always ch: i . pseu = —4 reason we should 

fer to agree with it, if possible. But when our contempo- 
= draws too much upon our nature, we must take the 
liberty to differ with him. Having coupled together Mr. 
McGee's recent nee the Montreal — a  tguet ~4 
new paragraphs, it strings out a number o' 
to show that Canada is in a terrible state of excite- 
ment, such as it would, no doubt, consider dangerous in days 
when Sirius rages so strongly as for some time past. 
having settled to its own satistaction that such is the case, it 
concludes that so long as Canada remains under the gis of 
Great — it — troubled | = Bie aogern 2 war 
panics.” To escape these “panics” it es a suggestion 
which we ve in its own words. It speaks to the Canadian 
:—“ Let them all come out for dissolving the connection 
ween Canada and the mothercountry, and agree to become 
part of the United States. This would insure peace in all 
ee a le a share in the glo- 
rious y of the United States. Our neighbours had better 
oe er of our Gothamite cont to 
t our te contemporary 
be so solicitous about our future; and we thank him —— 
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the richest and noblest in the 
oe securi' . - could - 
ity for peace we 

have were we a part of the “ ken Union.” No, Mr. 
your on in the kindest possible 
gently insinuate that the old flag has still a 
hold upon us which the experience of democracy south of the 
line has not lessened. This may be bigoted: it may be a 
mere sentiment; but it exists withal, and that is all we care 
know. a union with the North insure a cer- 





which we live is worth some effort 

to preserve. The to Civis Ro- 
manus sum : have a somewhat similar feeling when 
look across the water and see the ancient from 


w they have sprung. ‘ We hope our nei 

* ciently amiable and wn-pugnacious to live with us on peacea- 
ble terms ; but if anything should occur to disturb the peace 
which now sv ly exists between the two countries, we 
should hope to show that no small share of Anglo-Saxon 
blood- courses through our veins. Let this be owr answer to 
the suggestion of the World.—Toronto Leader, August 18, 


—_»—_—__ 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 


lt is more than ten years ago that the attention of the world 
was called in a practical manner to a scheme which had been 
the dream of at least the last four centuries. In the first days 
of commercial speculation which s led the coup @état of 
1851 it was announced by a French gentleman, M. ; 
that a company was to be formed for piercing the Isthmus 
of Suez by a Canal navigable by the largest ships, and for thus 
restoring to the old highway to the East more than all its for- 
mer traffic and fame. It cannot be said that this scheme at 
first met with much commercial favour. * * 

M. Lessepg was a man of energy, and while all Europe was 
intent on the t quarrel which had broken out between 
Russia and the Western Powers, and thought little of peaceful 
undertakings in the East, he obtained a ion from the 

an Viceroy for a canal — by large vessels from 
Suez and Pelusium. The details of the enterprise were to a 
certain extent agreed upon. The work was to be completed 
in six years. Four-fifths of the workmen were to be Egyp- 
tians, who it was understood were to be found by the Pasha 
and paid by the Company. As another minor undertaking— 
namely, a Canal for irrigation and the passage of fresh water 
from the Nile—was included in the concession, it came to 
pass that a considerable tract of land was brought under the 
operations of the Company, and over this land they were 
— rights which almost gave them the sovereignty of a 
p of tory lying between t and the rest of the Turk- 
ish Empire. these extraordinary concessions M. Lesseps, 
in the name of the future Company, contracted to do the work 
in a masterly and complete manner. Lake Timsah was to be 
converted into an inland harbour, tit for vessels of the highest 
tonnage; a harbour of refuge was to be constructed in the 
Mediterranean ; the port of Suez was to be improved ; in short, 
by the combination of French genius and tian liberality 
the greatest work of the age was to be accomplished. 

But it happened that~at that time the Porte was more than 
ordinarily jealous of its rights, particularly as regarded the 
semi-independent provinces. Already Europe was at war ; the 
Sultan was calling for troops from the furthest extremities of 
his empire to resent an invasion of one outlying province ; and 
there was no inclination to give a Power like France, good 
ally as she was at the moment, rights which might be used as 
much to Turkish detriment as the rights of Nicholas in Moldo- 

allachia. This new conjunction between the French and 
the lately rebellious family of Egypt to carry out so singular 
an undertaking was scrutinized narrowly by the Porte, which 
came to the conclusion that there were circumstances in it 
which would make it more prudent to refuse a firman. * * 

The consequence of these | arene discussions was that, when 
in the end of 1858 it was determined to proceed without the 
firman, and the subscription was opened, the whole capital of 
8,000,0007. was forthcoming in less than a month. From 
that time M. Lesseps and his friends have practically had their 
own way. The Porte had reserved its rights, and, as the only 
wish of the British Government was to maintain those rights, 
there was no further cause to interfere. As a political ques- 
tion the Suez Canal has ceased to be discussed for 

much to the advantage of both ourselves and our neigh- 
A general interest was revived a few months 
the Note of the Porte which followed on the Sultan’s visit to 





consistent with its former policy in-not gran 5 
course t it at once into collision with and 
produced d of a kind—France being 
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Canal, A 
back to its medieval channel, would undoubtedly do much to 
civilize the regions which border the Red Sea.—. 


will turn our swords on Britain, the main cause of the extent 


of | 28s brought forth many comments. It may be remembered 


= and we now find that our second-thought is confirmed—there is 


, Aug. 4. 





A GenTLE Hixt;—When we have the revolt put down we 


and duration of the revolt. A successful repression of the re- 
bellion is impossible without this. Decency demands it ; jus- 
tice demands it; national pride demands it; national ice 
demands it ; our own future safety demands it ; our immense 
standing army and our great navy will demand it. When 
causes like these are united they must have their effect. It is 
to be lamented that Canada is the rigid, ice-bound, sleet-driven, 
miserable, ~ 7 — . > halle such = 
it is, our soldiers will ravage it, desecrate it, drag uy 
pores is aes ates and snow the accursed ag 
and fling it back to its original hoary possessors, eternal 
frost and snow.—Boston Pilot. 

Bocs.—The number of catt!e lost in the Irish bogs is said, 
by a competent authority, to be quite incredible; and though 
travellers would be better able to avoid this kind of danger, 
they would often fall victims to it, ly in those nume 
rous cases in which the bog is covered with a dry crust, giv- 
ing no indication of the treacherous layer of hidden peat 
which yields to pressure like wet sponge under brown paper. 
Of this kind was Solway Moss, where a troop of Scotch horse 
were said to be destroyed under Oliver Sinclair, at the battle 
of Solway in 1542. The legend was received doubtfully ; but 
about the middle of the last cen skeletons of a man and 
horse, in complete armour, were discovered by peat-diggers 
in the traditional scene of the event, to the confutation of all 
sceptics.— Macmillan’s Magazine. 


~_WILLIAM SCHAU 
749 Bro 
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Mails and Telegrams from Europe. 

The latest despatches from the old world are dated at 
Queenstown on the 12th inst, and are therefore more recent 
by ten days than those discussed in our last issue. The news 
cannot be termed important, inasmuch as the Polish difficulty 
remains almost in statu guo. Fresh passages with the pen, 
between Russia and the three Allies, are expected; nor is it 
now thought—be these what they may, and be they joint or 
separate—that anything worse than a diplomatic rupture is 
likely to ensue. The war effervescence is in fact considerably 
calmed down. Of the conflict between the Czar’s troops and 
the insurgents, little that is definite, and still less that is deci- 
sive, is known, though sanguinary battles are reported from 
time to time. What is more certain, being announced or cor- 
roborated by the St. Petersburg journals, is that hideous bar- 
barities are still practised by the Russian police and soldiery 
upon men, women, and children, in the revolted districts. At 
the same time, a proof, to what extent the notion of a strong 
government has debauched the public mind here, is found in 
the fact that the New York press is not wanting in apologists 
for this revolting cruelty. 

Intelligence of the Proclamation of the Empire in Mexico, 
and of the invitation to the Arch Duke Maximilian of Austria 
to accept the crown, has been received in the old world and 


that, a fortnight since, we withdrew a previously expressed 
opinion that the Prince would decline this proffer of a throne ; 


reason to believe that his Majesty Maximilian I. will soon be 
installed. To the French government, which thus sees 
its secret programme carried out, the event must 
doubtless be grateful; but the picture drawn by the 
American press is essentially ludicrous, which represents all 
the despotic powers as intoxicated with delight at the occur- 
rence. When the fact is accomplished, they will probably ac- 
knowledge the new sovereign; and there will be the end of 
it, so far as they are concerned. It is. mainly, if not alto- 
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sin thes tote not call for 


8| husband. 


home budget is not suggestive, consisting of a brief 
Queen has 


to make a to Gotha, the birth-plece of her lamented 
ith her has gone the young sailor, Prince Alfred, 
whose professional studies and experiences are not, it seems, 
intended to occupy all his youth. Six months are to be really 
devoted to instructing him in such lore as the University of 
Edinburgh can teach; and possibly the young fellow may 
make none the worse a Lord High Admiral, in conse quence. 
—We do not believe a syllable of the Chatham rumour, that 
additional troops are ordered out to British North America. 
Mess-rooms have their gossip, no less than Clubs.—Interest in 


Asia the Submarine Atlantic Telegraph is far from subsiding. One 


of the various offers made to the Company, for supplying and 

laying down a wire-cable, will in all probability. be at. once 

accepted.—_The London Stock-Exehange has been of late 

considerably agitated, though it has been calm as a mill-pond, 

compared to the maelstrom of its counterpart here. 

Among other fluctuations across the water, is re 

corded that of the Confederate Scrip. Launched at a slight 

premium, it fell down to 35 per cent. discount, at the date 
when the investment of Charlesten Harbour was announced 
as immediately following the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hud- 

son. But it subsequently rallied to 22; and has since fluctuated 

between that price and 30. The holders mainly constitute a 

knot of blockade-runners, and other parties pecuniarily in- 

volved in the ultimate independence of the Confederacy. 

Penny-a-liners alone would attach any special importance to 

the quotations. 

Two bits of grateful information come from the East.—The 
reported capture of Nana Sahib is confirmed ; and the Japa- 
nese question is temporarily settled. As to the first, it is to be 
hoped that the false and murderous Indian will swing from 
the gallows. In respect to the second, we beg to conidole with 
some of our amiable contemporaries here, who have been 
contemplating, half facetiously and half earnestly, the chances 
of their countrymen obtaining letters-of-marque from the Ty- 
coon, and so working-off a little of their indignation against 
Great Britain. They have been the more jocose on the point, 
since it was known that our Admiral on the station had re- 
monstrated with American residents for selling arms and am- 
munition to the Japanese—though the remonstrance must 
have been based on the obvious fact, that American lives and 

fortunes were no less at stake than English. Well, we now 
learn that our dispute is adjusted, for a time at least, while on 
the other hand, an attempt has been made to burn down the resi- 
dence of the United States Legation, either at Jeddo or Yoko- 
hama. When writers study the truth, in place of essay- 
ing to make a smart point, they will advocate one and the same 
policy, on the part of their country and our own, in dealing 
with these tricky barbarians. 

Weare glad to notice the safe arrival, in Cowes’ Roads, of 
the schooner-yacht Gipsy, of the N. Y. Yacht Club. 





North and South. 

Such attention as our New York public can detach from 
stock-gambling and the Draft has been turned, throughout the 
week, upon the siege of Charleston. On Wednesday, the ar- 
rival of a steamer with news direct from the Bar of the Har- 
bour,up to Sunday evening, excited feverish expectations to the 
highest pitch. The select correspondent of the Associated 
Press wrote, from the Admiral’s ship, at the last moment 
—with singular disregard for grammar and infelicity of pre- 
diction—“ we will have Sumter to-morrow certain.” But that 
morrow came and went; and we are yet without tidings that 
the fort has been demolished, the harbour forced, or the city 
bombarded. Two facts, however, are patent from the detailed 
accounts that have been published; one is that the U. 8. army 
has in position several Parrott guns of enormous calibre, 
handled by artillerists of consummate skill ; the other is that 
their able commander, General Gillmore, has been seriously 
indisposed. How far his illness interfered with the opera- 
tions, that were to begin on Monday and to terminate tri- 
umphantly in a few hours, it is of course impossible to judge. 
The contradictions in the accounts supplied by “ intelligent” 
eyewitnesses, as compared with those put forward semi- 
officially from Washington, are sufficient to bewilder any 
honest searcher after truth. Furthermore, among the cor- 
respondents on the spot, there are the most lively differences. 
One has it that the fire on Saturday was “ awful”—another 
that only a few of the heavy guns were tried on the Union 
side; one declares that bushels of brick and mortar were dis- 
loaged from the sides of Sumter in the course of the essay— 
another gives you, in precise feet and inches, the size of three 
several holes already drilled therein. Altogether, the various 
stories in print are scarcely more trustworthy than they have 
been. We had lately an account of 500 “ rebels” captured by 
the Federals at one swoop upon Folly Island ; also it was 
announced that a launch of the U.S. frigate Wabash had been 
run down by a “ rebel” steamer, and no quarters given to the 
crew. Both tales are now acknowledged as canards; and, 
with them before us, we cannot cumber our columns with 
doubtful details. 

Thanks to the presence of a considerable armed force, sup- 
posed to amount to more than 20,000 men, and to the general 
conviction that this force would be well managed and strike 
sharply in case of need, the Draft in this city was opened on 
Wednesday, and has been continued since, without a sign of 
disturbance. Here, and elsewhere throughout the North, the 
difficulty now will be—not in enforcing the Conscription— 
but in seeing to it that the chosen reinforcements do not desert 
ere they can be of service. Palpable opposition to the draft 
is no longer thought of; but there is a decided moral reluc- 





to the Continent, to visit her uncle, King Leopold, and 


tance to do duty under its call. The Board of Aldermen have 
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passed—over the Mayor’s veto—an Ordihance for raising three 
millions of dollars, to be devoted to the payment of commuta- 
tion for the poor who may be drawn and gnwilling to ser ve, 
which is a strange way of helping the Government to recruits. 
The Mayor declines to sign it, deeming rightly that the Govern- 
ment requires men, and that Mr. Chase can get all the money 
he wants. But the affair, as usual, is mixed up with city 
politics; and on that foul mud-heap we must.leave it. The 
truth is that, both in the North and in the South, the willing 
material for soldiers—beyond those now under arms—is alto- 
gether exhausted. 

So much for the military position. The civil one is becom- 
ing a little more complicated, by the commencement of the 
great quadrennial game of President-making. In this—and 
it is herein alone that this new move has any interest for our- 
selyes—it appears that the Republican party is about to take 
up what was once the Democratic war-cry; hatred to Eng- 
landis evidently their mot d’ordre. The great Irish vote, it is 
thought, may be detached by this stale expedient ; and hence 
such papers as the N. Y. 7imes are busily fomenting any ill- 
will that may perhaps subsist. Ifthe British nation troubled 
itself in the smallest degree about all this fustian, the conse-. 
quences might be disastrous ; but lovers of peace may be con- 
soled by an assurance that, while every sentence of the Lon- 
don Times is conned here as though it were the utterance of 
an oracle of Fate, our Government and our People go their 
way ¢ntirely unconcerned at the abuse lavished upon them by 
the “ orgens of public opinion” here. The pious Independent, 
the unchanging 7imes, the decorous Herald, and the witty 
Post, may therefore fulminate at their leisure. Nobody 
cares. 

Another peculiarity of the moment just now is the sudden 
outbreak of enthusiasm in regard to Russia and ber institu- 
tions. One might imagine that Messrs. Cassius M. Clay and 
Bayard Taylor edited half the journals in the land, so intense 
is the worship of despotism, such a set of ungrateful vagabonds 
have the Polish insurgents become. The N. Y. Times warns its 
readers not to believe a word about Mouravieff’s cruelties, 
because they are reported by its London namesake, while it 
gives credence itself to the lying stories of French atrocities 
in the city of Mexico that are transmitted in San Franciscan 
telegrams! But this zeal to propagate a respect fur “ Holy 
Russia” has no direct connection with President-making. It 
is designed to aid in spreading that desire for “a strong gov- 
ernment,” which is a prevalent. epidemic. This is a strange 
delusion to take roct on American soil. The genuine Anglo- 
Saxons repudiate it, as has been nobly sung by our noble Poet- 
Laureate of to-day. Do you remember those few verses, in 
which he declines an invitation to migrate Southwards, basing 
his refusal on his content with the “temperate freedom” and 
other blessings of his island-home? Presently, he thus sug- 
gests the circumstances, under which he might become a wil- 
ling exile: 

Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 


hen single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute ; 


Though Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great— 
Though every channel of the State 

Should almost choke with golden sand— 


Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
Wild wind! I seek a warmer sky. 
Heaven be thanked, there is no chance at present of such a 
contingency in our native land. Would that we could say the 
same of the land in which we live! 





The Canadian Parliament. 

The legislative session of our Northern friends and neigh- 
bours was duly opened on Thursday of last week, when the 
first division among the newly-elected Representatives took 
place, on the question of electing a Speaker. The Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Lewis Wallbridge, was proposed by the Minis- 
try, and chosen, after a somewhat acrimonious debate, by a 
vote of 66 against 58—rather a slim majority. 

On the following day, Viscount Monck delivered the accus- 
tomed Speech from the Throne, which is remarkable only for 
its vagueness of allusion to the “extensive amendment” re- 
quired in the existing Militia Law, and to the prominence 
given to postal and telegraphic communications with the ex- 
treme West. It may chime in with a pet project of the Col- 
onial Office at home, or with a financial adventure favourably 
regarded by the men holding local power, thus to 'prefer the 
possible benefits of indefinite extension Westward, to needed 
consolidation with the East—with the Lower Provinces, that 
is, and with the Fatherland ; but this course does not comport 
with the true interest of the Coleny, and is a wretchedly poor 
reply to the powerful arguments wherewith Mr. McGee is 
plying the public ear. That erratic but eloquent politician 
urges that this Republic will, at some not distant day, make 
war upoa Canada, and that it behoves Canada therefore to 
take the lead in knitting British North America 
closer together in the bonds of politica: and defensive 
union. In place of this legitimate welding process, it is 

now proposed that indefinite expansion should be 
patronized, while the subject of military organizing is to 
be merged in the chance medley of political scuffles and de- 
bates. This may be, we repeat, a shrewd mode of setaining 
office; it does not savour of statesmanship. It is untrue, the 
assertion so frequent here, that Canada is in a spasm of ap- 
prehension regarding the designs of this country ; on the other 
-hand, it would be extremely unwise to: rely too firmly on the 
conviction, that what has not happened in fifty years cannot 
happen in this generation. 


Several minor matters, not apparently suited to this extra 
session—as it may be termed—are set down in the Governor- 
General’s Address as proper for consideration, -or as included 
in the ministerial programme. The session therefore bids fair 
to be long, as well as stormy. Nor is the Government—silent 
or undecided on large measures—without a certain activity on 
a small scale. It is about to practise financial economy, by 
annulling its contract with the Montreal Ocean Steamship 
Company, on the plea of non-fulfilment by the latter ; and it has 
abolished a number of petty Custom Houses. Into the party 
feelings that run high just now, and into the growing and most 
lamentable dissension between the Upper and Lower sections 
of the Province, it is not now the season for entering—ut 
least in these columns. 

Peripatetic Plenipotentiaries. 
At no time affording a healthy or pleasant limat 


solely by the actor’s instinct in favour of stage effect. He has ar- 
ranged the piece in a prologue and three acts, embodying a story 
of the French Revolution. The prologue is a scene of tezror, 
blood, noise, and red fire ; which scene is reproduced, in the form 
of a tableau, toward the close of the third act. The three acts 
themselves are comparatively quiet, but only comparatively so ; 
for the heroine is all along kept in a state of trouble and perplexi- 
ty, closely bordering upon desperation—which is not wonderful, 
seeing that she is, within a brief period of time, made alternately 
a wife, a widow, by the accidental slaughter of her husband, and 
then a wife once more, Her story may be briefly recapitnlated, 
Natalie Jourdain, a lady of rank, is seized upon by “‘ thesovereign 
people” at Nantes, in 1793, and condemned to perish in “the 
Death Barge of the Loire.” From this fate she is opportunely 
rescued, by the Count de Vallency, a French nobleman, who has as- 
sumed the disguise of a labourer,and who claims her, as his wife, 
from the repr tative of the Republic. Under the sanction of this 








the heat of last week may well have made the city of Wash- 
ington intolerable. Nor is it strange that the resident body of 
diplomatists, after long and close adherence to their duties, 
were suddenly smisten with a desire to breathe fresher air. 
And they might have gone off quietly to the Springs or the 
Seaside, without the public troubling its busy head as to their 
Excellencies’ movements, had they not gone, very ostensibly 
indeed, under the escort.of Mr. Seward. He it, was, if popular 
report may be believed, that got up the party, and either car- 
tied off from the Capital, or met en route to Sharon, the 
British, French, Russian, Prussian, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, 
Hanseatic, Chilean, and Nicaraguan Ministers. Malicious 
jokers—knowing the Secretary’s proneness, as evidenced in 
his despatches, to play the Sovereign and write of the Presi- 
dem and himself as ego et rer meus—call this the aping of royal 
privilege, Others again aver that the shrewd Ministers afore- 
named were fully cognizant of this little weakness, and so 
quietly humoured it for their own sport. Others still, not 
jokers by any means, assert that Mr. Seward was desirous to 
make his absence from Washington conspicuous, in view of 
the possibility of resistance to the draft in this city giving an 
occasion for the enforcement of martial law. In short, there 
has been much pleasant speculation on the subject ; and not a 
little of it has been wide of the mark. Why should not the 
whole affair have been an impromptu, got up as pleasure par- 
ties sometimes are, by the interchange of mutual pledge—‘“ I'll 
go, if you will.” After all, Ministers are but men; and the 
wisest of mankind have been known to start off on a frolic. 

But has the party kept together, or has it broken off in sun- 
dry different directions? We ask the question, because, O 
marvel of marvels! it has not been tracked and haunted by 
the omnipresent penny-a-liners, who generally scent such prey 
afar off. Has Mr. Seward, inviting them to 

Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 
incarcerated them in a large public building there, that shall 
be nameless? Has he plunged with them into the shady 
depths of the Adirondacks? When were so many represen- 
tatives of allies, neutrals, and conceivable foes, so completely 
left to themselves ? 

Be they where they may, we congratulate all these excellent 
gentlemen on their temporary emancipation from official 
cares; and entreat our readers not to draw any political infer- 
ences whatever from their tour in search of the picturesque. 


Brama. 

The Winter Garden has been re-opened, under the energetic and 
judicious management of Mr. Humphrey Bland. The interior of 
the house has been cleansed, and, to some extent, re-decorated, 
so that it now presents aneat and agreeable appearance. Its airs 
—and it always was an airy theatre—are freighted with sweet 
sounds, from a goodly orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer. The theatrical company, chosen by Mr. Bland, is gene- 
rally capable, and, in some particulars, peculiarly strong. The 
leading attraction is an actress of the first class—known only to be 
admired—Mrs. D. P. Bowers. A subsidiary feature of entertain_ 
ment is a new play, written by the late Mr. Charles Selby, and 
entitled “ Natalie; or the Death Barge of the Loire.” 

It is, I believe, about three years since Mrs. Bowers played here 
before ; at which time, if I remember rightly, she won a signal tri- 
umph by her personation of the character of Juliet. In the mean- 
while she has gained honours abroad—having, for five hundred 
nights, sustained the leading business, at the Lyceum, and at 
Drury Lane, in London—and has played, with credit and success, 
in other cities of America, since her return home. Her appear- 
ance here, at the present time, is a positive luxury; and 
one turns, with a feeling of relief, from “ gorgons, and 
hydras, and chimeras dire,” the respective preaching of 
Mr. Watkins and Mr, Wheatley, and the feeble piping 
of Mr. Collins, to contemplate, in her acting, a genuine 
essay of dramatic art. No American actress, since Char- 
lotte Cushman, bas exhibited so many absolute excellencies and 
professional accomplishments, Her natural qualifications for the 
stage are remarkable. She has a peculiar and interesting face, a 
compact head, a lithe and graceful figure, and an imposing pres- 
sence. Her voice is singularly rich, and her enunciation is free and 
distinct, She reads intelligently, and displays a correct knowledge 
at once of dramatic situations and of stage effect. Her manner is 
natural and earnest ; and, in all that she does, there are evidences 
of conscientious study. The part of Natalie Jourdain, which she 
personates in Mr. Selby’s play, affords her but limited scope for 
the exhibition of tragic strength. On the contrary, it brings out 
in strong relief her eminent talent for high comedy. But there is 
in her appearance and manner, a certain slumbering cousciousness 
of power, a latent wildness and pathos, which, when once fully 
} aroused, Would, I should judge, render her acting in tragic charac- 
ters intense and impressive. 

The chief requisite of the part of Natalie is nervous agitation. 
The play introduces her in, I believe, seven scenes, and keeps her 








in 8 continual state of what the German poets call “unrest.” It 
would appear that Mr. Selby, in writing his Drama, was governed 


t, the two are married. ‘The Count is subsequently seized, 
asan aristocrat, but the lady escapes. For some occult reason 
she imagines the marriage to be binding upon her; and it is not 
until after ten years of waiting—during which time the Count 
does not appear—that she considers herself free. Thereupon, 
however, she becomes the wife of an English gentleman, 
Mr. Rochefort. The Count subsequently turns up, a refugee in 
England, sends her a letter, and claims what he calls his “ rights,” 
thus showing himself to be a temptible drel. But the 
lady, who is rather superfluously sentimental, acknowledges that 
such “ rights” exist, and babbles about her “ ingratitude.” One 
regrets that her husband is not present, to kick the Count de 
Vallency down the nearest staircase. But Mr. Rochefort is absent 
at this critical juncture, and thus affairs become complicated. At 
length, however, the Count is melted by the lady’s supplications, 
and agrees to release her. Mr. Rochefort subseq ly returns 
home, and is shot by his ‘‘ confidential servant,” while endeavour- 
ing to climb in ata window of his own house. During the next 
three years the Count is very tender and delicate in his attenti 

to the widow, who at last—after dreaming of the danger from 
which he had rescued her—is moved to look favourably upon his 
suit, and eventually b the © . 

Mrs. Bowers improves all the opportunities herein afforded for 
emotional effect, tempering passion, however, with due repose, 
and yielding a personation of character, that is strong without ex- 
travagance, and simple without affectation. It is not easy to select 
special beauties from a performance of such even and general me- 
rit; but I may particularise, as peculiarly natural and touching, 
her reading of the letter, in act first, her parting wiih the Count 
in act second, and her very skilful it of the b 
abrupt and strained conclusion of act third. It remains to be 
mentioned that her acting—richly meritorious in itsclf—has the 
negative merit of redeeming an incongruous, and flashy 
play. But some of us, at least, in this generation, 
are tired of the afflictions of ladies who are entrapped 
in matrimonial hobbles. Bigamy may be said to be 
about used up, so far as theatrical purposes are concerned ; 
and it should, I think, be henceforth left to the Police Courts, the 
Provost Marshals, or the newspaper reporters—whichever may 
happen, in this age of uncertainty, to have jurisdiction of the 
offence. At any rate, it is painful to bave our sensibilities tor- 
tured—as in this instance—by the mere shadow of bigamy; and 
Mr. Selby was cruel to leave us such a legacy of tears, 

The acting of this piece, inthe minor parts, should not be passed 
over without mention. All these parts, indeed, are not well 
played; but some of them are capital studies in miniature. This 
is true of Mr. Frank Rea’s Simeon, Mr. Stoddart’s Nathaniel, Mr. 
Davenport's Sir Whiffleton Whiffies, and last—though not least— 
Mrs. Humphrey Bland’s vivacious and amusing performance of 
Mrs. Knaggs, 

The play is hand Jy ted—the scenery, costumes, and 
tableaux having been copied from sketches by an experienced 
theatrical manager, Mr. James Schonberg. The scenic artists, 
Messrs. Hawthorne and W. Wallack, have done their work with 
taste and skill. Altogether, the entertainment, offered at the Winter 
Garden, though not without its defects, is novel and agreeable, and 
deserves success. 

Not less deserving is the enterprize ot Mr. Moss, at Wallack’s, 
who, by his energy, tact, and courtesy, is profiting much, in the 
exhibition of things spiritual. Opposition ghosts, meantime, have 
been conjured up, in the Bowery; but the familiar rule, “ first 
come, first served,” is peculiarly applicable to the case of rival 
phantoms. 

Meanwhile the season is drifting rapidly into Autumn. In no 
long time the rightful monarchs will return to their managerial 
thrones, and the regular !usiness ofa new theatrical year will be in- 
augurated. Many novelties are promised. In the expectation of 
these, yet content with present pleasares, let us glide gently down 
the stream of Summer, happy to-day, and with cheerful hope for 
to-morrow. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Facies. 


. Commencement was celebrated in the usual manner, at the 
Military University, at Norwich, Vermont, on the 12th and 
13th inst. An address was delivered by Mr. G. W. 5 
an Oration by Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., of Trinity Chureb, 
and a Poem by Mr. William Winter, of this paper, 

A late Lancashire paper says that an American aloe is about 
blooming at Claughten Hall, a few miles beyond and 
is attracting many visitors. The tree is about twenty feet 
high, and the leaves of great length. The present owner has 
had it in his possession for <a © aio We need scarcely re- 
mind our readers that the aloe blooms only once in a century. 
————The Messrs. Upton, of Boston, owners of the ship 
Nora, which: was recently destroyed by the Alabama, have 
sent a’ memorial to Mr. Seward the 
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rivals; but in all lity the tide is now setting in the 




























other way, and, once in office, nothing can prevent the Tory 
at Niblo’s. nobles of Aragon, in selecting a man in the present Conservative tem of the from 
for their monarch, addressed him thus: “We who are as elsina tee term but or at anbuine An 
pray ty bin he nate Hogue — yee wertead, cooans Hien Breer may fey down any “yo and then 
or our lord, on cond! aws; if) ther fearful scram! - fishes.” — 
not, Sah, “ones cornerdaetnanaueehon has made bank- Ditto oF “ tae 





rupt, through the precarious business of blockade-running. 
The eattores is a Mr. Grazebrook, of Liverpool, whose losses 
in trade with ton are sct down as heavy. 
Elsewhere it is mentioned that Colonel White is raised to 
Pp The correct spelling of his title is “ Annally,” and 
not “ Annerley.” lordship will sit in the House of Lords 
as Baron Annally of Annally—————On Monday, the 3rd 
inst., no fewer than 78 foreign vessels entered the Mersey— 
the largest number, we are told, ever known to be reporceu ip 
the rooms on one day. The 78 were, of course, inde nt 
f | of coasting vessels, An act of Parliament has just 

been printed to relieve persons who refuse or object, from 
conscientious motives, to be sworn in criminal —— in 
Scotland. —Among recent arrivals from Europe we ob- 





ging; and in the south of England the harvést has been un- 
usually early as well as productive. In some parts of Kent the 
cutting of wheat, oats, and barley commenced soon after the 
middle of July; and the introduction of yen yr into the 
fields and into the farmyards in that opulent part of the island 
has largely contributed to shorten the old and more tedious 
process of gathering the fruits of the earth. The accounts are 
almost un ing in their sameness. E here the cereal 
SST ota in Sel Gabe pie 

apply equa! trut the potato crop, wh 
a ee ae Se tinae eel almost everywhere pronounced free Foe leses)tin’ atts 
aaaaeee — uy ustria, Aang sapeme in this ong oy — has been a aw: during the last fif- 
oon in the same capacity, of ih any ears. ~~ | last diree or = n- ban tedeesal the Poe gene 
An old rumour is renewed, that the ce of Wales has pur-| griven thousands aod tens of thousands ‘of the try, 
chased Newstead Abbey. We are not inclined to credit if. | sorogs seems li ou ~ 

Nine sample bales of cotton from Java, a new source, | 1943 Se Amey citings: pe adhes perigee Song of t the dite 
have reached Rotterdam, Half of it was grown from New| igang the most cheerful statements are made of the coming 
prospects. — Ditto, 











Kelley, now or a Member of Congress, has announced 
in a set speech that the “coming man” is the “coloured 
man.” At the close of last week, Massachusetts was 
again beaten on the cricket field, by New York. The match 
‘was the New York Club against a selected Eleven of all Mas- 
sachusetts———It is expected that Nevada Territory will 
P<» Phnaneeerprtmentind Sg bento Py ant fall Ba 
was 








Orleans seed. It is reported equal in many respects to mid- 
dling fair American. The other half wan growa froun Rast 
India seed, and fails below this standard. 





Obituary. 


At Brompton, Lieut-Col R. A. Andrews.—At Limerick, Daniel 
Mammon and Mopxsty.—The pious reporter of the N. Y¥.| isin Bsc. M.D., a brother of Gerald Griffin, the novelist -At 
Independent, who does up its dry-goods and money-market de- x . won, Her High ess amy Jendan Kower, the wi 
partment, is extremely unctuous in this week’s number. | ow of the eet Singh, of the 8, aD 
From the brief extract subjoined, the reader will perceive pei oF of fon Sussex. og ow Bo ay A 
three things worth notice. In the first place, the writer abso- | served in North America 1807-8-9 and was present at the battle 
lately gloats over the word “millions ;” he seems to lick his lips Waterloo.—Drew, the pocies at the Sussex County Rogie 
over it; it has evidently a peculiar fascination for him.—Se- 





having Utah on the east, Oregon on the north, and California 
Champions are fallible. A t boat- 
race between Robert Chambers, of St. Anthony’s, Newcastle, 


Gateshead, for £100 a-side, was rowed on the Tyne, on 
the $8 ult., from the High Level Bridge to Waterson’s Quay, 
a distance of one mile, and ended in favour of Cooper, by a boat’s 

The excitement is described as baving been intense —— 
The wife of the late Gen. Lander, U. S., who has been for 





Brighton, having met with a fearful accident while riding Pellucid 
Marine at Brighton races, His horse struck inte the 


sua Nerving as a nurse in the Hompitale ie ani | COndYy, he puts himself, in trae New England fashion, on « foot- whan wpeu the oar Sillow "thak hs taps te Ue Us cane ceerarelite 
p~ ec Wash ngton, is about to return home. She Ls dame ing with the Almighty.—Thirdly, he is anxious to make lux-| the hospital in a state of insensibility. 





urious living square with the assumption of personal religion, 
that distinguishes the contributors to this most extraordinary 

effect that whoever feeds may keep them. journal 

don, the well known novelist, was formerly an actress, and ‘ 


“s Theatre “ As a nation we are growing rich rapidly. Millionaires are 
va bg oh Me Qoeee ss me. Hel, wis Be Halifen — to be found on every wide. A few years hence, and there will 


worthily a humane work.———Forage in — is said 
to be so scarce that cattle are turned loose, bearing a label to the 


Appointments. 


Thos. Graham, Esq. to be Treasurer of British Honduras.— 
Saml. Waterhouse Esq., of Hope Hall, is retd. M.P. for Halifax,— 











' . ha Henry Robinson to be C. Bs.—Sir C. M. 0’ hlen, of Drumco- 
tleman,” has been into the French language. be men ig this city who can count their treasures by scores of aaah the county of Clare, * ahah of ie counsel, is re- 
A new office has been established in Paris—that of Superin-| Millions. Twenty years ago there were not five men in the} turned M.P. for County Clare, v F. M. Calcutt, Eeq., dec.—O. St. 
tendent-General of the Theatres. M. hi has been ap- nation worth over five millions each, and not twenty mez, pro-| John 8. Herbert, Esq., some time commanding the Militia and 

to fill the place—————— Richard Rumbold, one of| ably, worth over a million each. To-day there are men in| Volunteers in New Zealand, and George Benvenuto Mathew, Esq. 
Bromvell's officers, is said to have made the well known re- | New York who are worth over twenty millions each, and there 


H. M.'s Minister Plenipotentiary to Central America, to be Com- 
mark, often attributed to Patrick Henry, that “ he never could panions of the Bath. . 
believe that Providence had sent a few men into the world 
ready booted and spurred to ride, and millions ready saddled 
and bridled to be ridden..———-——-A_ volume of “ Familiar 
Dialogues in Japanese, with English and French Transla- 
tions,” has been prepared by Sir Rutherford Alcock, late Bri- 
tish Resident Minister in Japan.————-Valuable discoveries 
of Petroleum have been made, in Bristol County, Massachu- 
setts.——-——-The Association of Dramatic Poets, in Paris, is 
about to found an “Honorary Establishment” for the benefit 
of young authors, who are to be aided pecuniarily until they 
are able to provide for themselves. Légouvé, the academician, 

taken the matter in charge. The first Glassworks 


are several hundreds, probably, worth more than a million each. hie 
While men are growing rich, banks are increasing their capi- 
yal, business is done more extensively, and everything is chan- Army. 
ging to correspond. Is all this wrong wen stop Sexiovs AccipENts aT A CrickeT Matou.—Yesterda 
in that Soest May not ome See ad atill be Capt. Stewart, of the 2d Life Guards, met with a serious acci- 
Deine God service? We enink so. What isreauired of us, if| dent, while en in a match at cricket in the barrack-field 
ange] 4 sod thd’ Ad Hat tty. is portation as co-work.| 2 Woolwich, between the Household Brigade and the Royal 
wean waeae te ently i self: pathy with him. Let | Attillery. Capt. Stewart, in attempting to catch a short ball 
ers with God ; with heart an in sympathy . from the wicket, fractured the middle finger of his left hand, 
us use with thankful hearts, as we have the means, whatever which was also severely lacerated. He was taken to the R. A. 
will develop an¢ promote taste, or skill, or boyd oo OF | Infirmary, where the wounded hand was carefully attend- 
poe — met p ph my Sy oem doing ed to, and, being informed that amputation would be neces- 
tne fpr poe Great M ans om an ERS, oing sary, he was removed to London at his own request. Capt. 


bag RA, 7 gor tapas ree in the same match. 
a e struck him with terrible force between the eyes, and 
Tae Prince ix Yorksurme—The demonstration at Hali-| ¢.- . moment it was feared that the blow was fatal. The suf- 
fax in honour of the Prince of Wales turned out rather a failure. ferer will, it is stated, bear traces of the wound throngh life.— 
The Yorkshi-ewen wanted to see the Princess, and made im- g 

mense preparations, but the Princess was indisposed, or 


Times, August 6.—Later accounts say that the sufferers are 
thought so, and the Prince was com to go down alone. 


pelled doing well. vam 
War Orrice.—August 4.—17th Ft: Ens Cox to be Lt v Burnett 
The peaple were very loyal, but they were also disappointed: | who ret; Cadet T, D. O’Brien to be Ens.—Rifle Brig Maj Gore late 
and as it rained incessantly till flags loo! ane oe h p 6th Ft to bo Mal ¥ Hos J. Stuart. who ret on temp h p; Lt 
cooks call buttered ; when itis done, a little salt or su-| bonnets were pulp, the leart seemed taken out of the thing. | Green to be Capt; Ens Johnston to be Lt; Cadet Hugh Mitchell 
or. a few drops of orange water, or some currant jelly, | The Prince sat in the Piece Hall under a drowning rain with the | to be Ens. W I Regt: the late prom. of Maj North to be Lt- 
added.. The sick child witest it eagerly and never discover | Most serene good temper, but the people, h they received | Col is canc.—4th : Lt Herrick to be Capt v Evered who ret; Ens 
the fraud. Twenty-seven German Princes are said to |bim most warmly, and hunted him about with commendable | Langford to be Lt v Gibb who ret; Ens Lees Sist Ft to be Lt; G. 
have accepted the Emperor of Austria's invitation to a Con- | Perseverance, were wet, and tired, and dispirited. Consider- ——e to aeons Jonathan Peel (Lt-Col on h p unatt) is 
ference at Frankfort. The King of Prussia holds aloof-—— | @ble annoyance has since been expressed that the Princess | Perm fo ret by sale. = 
Between the 18th of June and 7th July, twenty-| who, on Monday could not go to Halifax, could on Thursday Navy 
one Cotton ships left Bombay for Liverpool—— journey to Ripon; but the feeling though natural is more than " 
An Eastern paper affirms that there are now fifty national | 4 little unfair. Princesses get sick like other wives, and may | [igor H. R. H. Price ALPRED.—The Racoon, 22, Capt. 
banks fully in the United States, representing an | well be excused when they are so from encountering hours of | Count Gleichen, arrived at Spithead on Sunday afternoon, 
Any pee $7,500,000. The Catholics of | loyal but wearisome admiration. It is one thing to receive an | 9nq inst., from the coast of Scotland. Soon after arrival Prince 
Ec Louis intend to erect a marble cenoteph in sme Come pits pod ee oe people pe me oe it does read aitiod Goombarind from the coxvetio, and, accompanied by 
in that city, to the memory of Archbishop Ken: ts) - | written Poet apt. Prince Leiningen, who arrived from Osborne, pro- 
tieuore, Whote vorviving brother, the Rev. P. R. Kenrick, is | Close—and quite another to stand a fire of co ceeded to join h - 








and S comes in th 

About men 8 are at present en; the 
ee eke being the chief articles of manufacture. All 
the materials required, excepting soda ash, are obtained in the 
State. "The dical men of Paris recommend the fol- 
lowing as a good way of administering castor oil to children : 
The quantity of oil prescribed is poured into a small earthen 
pan, over a moderate fire. An egg is broken into it, and the 
mixture is then stirred up, so as to form something like what 




















addresses, congra- er Majesty and the Royal family at Osborne. 
the Archbishop of St. Louis. It nearly always happens | tulations, serenades, anthems, and loyal shouts continued for | 1 is understood that i 4 H. will not rejoin the Racoon until 
that he who uses artifice to cover himself in one place, un- | two whole days.—Spectator, August May, 1864, as he will in the first instance accompany H. M. 
covers himself in another-—“ Histoire Génerale de la Tr to the Continent, and afterwards proceed to Holyrood Palace 


Philosophie” is the title of a new work, by Cousin, just ~~ 
lished in Paris. It isa companion to his treatise on “The 
Good.” The volume of 


the a 
Poems, by Miss Jean Ingelow,'to v-hich we alluded last week, 
making extracts, is announced for republication by Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston.—————A magazine been 
started at Auckland, New Zealand. It is called the Southern 
Monthly Magazine. Six numbers have been published. 
There are indications that the Copyright Laws will come up 


A fashionable London morning paper, to allay the appre-| to undergo his appointed six months’ course .—Lan- 
hension which the plea of indisposition put forward to account | gon, ue yy Aiseaty 
for the Princess’s absence has created, states that her ordinary — 
health has not been affected, but it was deemed requisite to} The Jmmortalité, 35, has sailed from Halifax, N. 8., for Ber- 
recommiend her to ubstain from visiting Halitax, as over-exer- | muda——Tae Navy Yard at Deal, on the coast of Kent, in 
tion in her present state might be attended with injury. The | the immediate neighbourhood of the Downs aachorega, Js 
Prince and Princess are proceeding on their My the Royal | abolished. The available stores are to be removed to - 
lence in the ds of Scotland. The Queen, too, is| ness, Chatham, and Woolwich.——The Army aad Navy Ga- 
availing herself of the pers © eee pieateny fe Oar zette says that the Brazilian and other little difficulties have 
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t, at the next session of Parliament. | where her stay will be brief, and on her return she wil! join | in the Lords of the Admiralty to issue a very 
Wo ceaten ths weeny, wa wish h for a better tion of | her family in 1.—European Times, ditto. circular, in which officers are enjoined to appear always in 
this matter. Tal; d’s famous saying, “ La parole a uniform, even when going inte private society in the neigh- 
eté donnée a ‘homme der a 8a ,” has gre nomipne is now certain that several legal a of the port at w their ship may be anchored.— 
back to Dr. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


New Publications. 
It warms the heart to read such 4 book as Austin Elliot— 
Henry Kingsley’s last novel, published here by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields. We cannot say, indeed, that there is anything 
profoundly original or affecting in thé plot of the story; but 
there is nature, life, character, genuine feeling in every page 
of it. A manly spirit, a tender heart, a liberally cultivated 
mind, and a deliciously humorous habit of seeing and of 
thinking—all these contribute to make \it one of the few 
vital works in the literature of this scri century. It 
is a book to be loved; and one loves it—not because it 
denounces duelling, not because it suggests that the organ- 
ization of society is not altogether perfect, and that a little 
tinkering, now and then, has its uses—but because it deals 
so directly and honestly with men and women as they 
are, inculeating lofty principles and encouraging no- 
ble ideals. It has, in short, the combined fascina- 
tions of strength and sincerity. Its writer had a 
story to tell—a story eloquent of love, honour, fide- 
lity, and all the graces of delicate culture—and he has 
told that story in the simplest and most direct style. We 
shall not undertake to analyze its plot, nor to point out ex- 
cellences which the sympathetic reader will readily discover 
without guidance ; but we wish to record, in the strungest lan- 
guage, our approbation of the book, both as to manner and 
matter. Like its predecessor “ Ravenshoe,” it is an earnest 
exponent of the dignity and beauty of manly virtue; and the 
weak friends of abstract goodness, who write novels in praise 
of rectitude, and thereby—so far asin them lies—bring it into 
contempt, may herein study with profit the example of a sturdy 
champion of the Right, who hits from the shoulder, and at 
whom it would not be safe to laugh. Excepting Thackeray, 
we remember no modern novelist, who has exercised a better 
influence over the age, and especially over the young men of 
the age, than Henry Kingsley. 


| Sie work of making melody, have just published eigh 
yaa rerpenivels te fotlows ee Don’t 8to 


Ascher; “‘Sweet Brier Polka,” 


man, or Night Mail G oP 
Strauss, entitled “Jmmer Heiterer,” meaning “Always 





GHOSTLY IDEAS OF DECENCY. 


the 28th ult. 


some But the discovery is, I believe, no disco 
all. lt is, in Mr. Cruikshank’s own words, 


t 
ing such things as ghosts of wearing ap 
w 
this I 


they have been hi' supposed to 





field. To this t Mrs. 
We record yet snother addition to the literature of the Civil eee war taal 


War. It is a book entitled The Bivowac and the Battle-Field, 
and is published, in nedt style, by Messrs. Harper and Bro- 
thers, of this city. Its author is Capt. George F. Noyes, 
U. 8. V., who has herein gathered and arranged a series of 
campaign sketches in Maryland and Virginia. These sketches 
cover a period of eight months, from May to December of last 
year. They relate’to the Army of the Potomac, and—to bor- 
row the language of their author—“ they seek only to portray 
interior views of tent life, common, homely experiences, the 
everyday personal incidents of camp and battle-field, with 
such explanations and details as may instruct the uninitiated 
as to the ordinary camp life of the American volunteer.” 
This purpose they fulfil, being minute in detail, drawn with 
a free hand, naturally coloured, and truthful in tone. 


logic as not to our point. Mr. 


which I have before me, I answered ber argument that m 


tion of my letter to Crowe, dated December 6, 1858.— 


2 taney medicine. The machinery of the ‘real’ ghost 
umsy 





Owen Meredith, as Robert Bulwer |Lytton pleases to call | clothes. 
himself, has published a tale entitled The Ring of Amasis. So |” 
far, it has not been much noticed in critical journals at home. 
An ill-natured one, however, has the following severe re- 
marks, 


This is a kind of baby “ Strange Story,”—like it in style, 
method, theme, philosophical pretension, ostentation of pro- 
found analysis, Crorythie but bulk, in which it is fortunately 
interior, and a certain pour which Sir Bulwer Lytton ma- 
nages to impress even on his most gaudy nonsense. Perhaps, 
as a slight compensation, this tale is a shade less turbid and 
confused in the fantastic medley of its colours. . But the two 
storics are so completely similar in plan and aim, and written 
so entirely in the same meretricious style of debased art, that 
they suggest. competitive trial of skill on a common field be- 
tween artists of si capacity, taste, and bp ore § Indeed, head 
though it would be misleading to compare the rival perfor- 
mances of Mr. Owen Meredith and Sir Bulwer Lytton to a 
race between two men with their bodies tied up in sacks, be- 
cause that suggests ue village fun instead of the sham- 
blin ificence of philosophical art,—yet ‘the hampered 
shuffle of the thought is very much of that class, and really 
resembles the difficult —— of feet embarrassed by the 
flapping pallium of philosophic costume, and yet striving to 
compete with each other in dignity as well as force. 

The “ Ring of Amasis, like the “ Strange Story,” is an ela- 

attempt to conquer a new field for art out of the bor- 
derland between reason Wrens Like that, it is a 
story told by a physician, i ulous in temper, and yet fas- 
cinated — study of the morbid phenomena of the nervous 
system. place of the semi- ic wand of that tale is sub- 
stituted the semi-magic ring of this. In neither story are we 
ever fairly certain on which side of the line between the natu- 
ral and the preternatural we are standing. In both tales there 


lesques, since I never for a moment believed in the vy 
to people of w: minds, diso 
publishing their creed.” 


minds have arrived at the same conclusion ; but if the disco 
that I laughingly men 


worth anything. 


was seen to walk out of an hotel in Edinburgh in the early 
morning, as bare as Lady Godiva, but with a handkerchief in 


the subject did not fail to connect this extraordinary halluci- 
nation with the argument contained in my letter. Acting upon 


there is little doubt but at the time the unhappy lady thought 
pointed out or suggested, no one can say. 


pondence will prove my excuse for thus troubling you, and, 


ghost-belief, I remain, &c. 
ental spells; but in the “ Strange Story” the instrument 
used is more Lon Ay the mesmeric, in this, tly more 

mor , kind. nally, in —_ 


—__>———— 


THE VANITY OF COSTUME. 
In Congreve’s “ Way of the World” a lady asks if all the 


abstract etters powder is out of her hair, and gentlemen are introduced, who, 

es inflating Sa : hee ee previous to being admitted to the ladies, comb their powder- 

very intelligence into so ing that resembles wis- | 4 periwigs as they ascend the staircase. The uve ian 

dom, like shrivelled apples taking, —— an exhausted re- | W8S known in the army as early as 1665, and Southey’s ques- 

ceiver, the form and hue of ripe beauty ; and, finally, much | ‘ion, whether men or women first wore it, is therein solved. 

pedantic condensed in the same to | Powder was considered a great dignifier of the human head, 
Particles with almost the solidity of sense, but that depends on circumstances. A bald-headed monk 

The “ Ring of Amasis” to analyze the arses powder him, and he becomes a caricature. The 

omena of © prowd ative mind too early laden with re- ae we peed. ree ke elie rey ~ 

pe aay et causa = py a oe ee ecw ae ap nates aijonaed Shama) at © ive picture in the Geor- 

~~ era. 

rene apart Of the early part of George the Third’s reign, there were 

ot two beauties who painted, patched and more, 

Oration delivered at a Julydth, 1863. oka Hite sy who nenied is Sete than. Dire, Habart and Coventry ; 

‘ thee ewsnes tatenee Ticknor former, gauze spangles. “ a 
slonate oF heel Fee tee Ses mes 0 fine gestleman reumeked, the inter in fight bine 


aessseeeesceseesessscees We O, Bryant and Oo, 
The Art Jourmal August...., Virtue, Yorston and Oo, 


Messrs. Oliver Ditson and Co., of Boston, never weary in the 


bey 
K. B. F. ; “Les Trompettes du re Polka sia, < 


; by A. Talexy ; 

Polka,’ by Charles Coote, Jr. ; “ Cavalry ate,” b: hen 

Glover; ‘ Victoria Galo Mire” by J. Ascher; “ The Post- 
ok ” by J. P. Clarke; and a Waltz b: 


A Mr. J. Hain Friswell, unknown to us as an author, writes 
the following letter to the Atheneum. It is dated in London, 


Mr. George Cruikshank, whom I may claim as an old 
friend, has published a clever illustrated pamphlet under the 
above title, which will be read by many and will doubtless do 


very at 
, this :—** All those 
who have professed to have seen ghosts, declare that they ap- 
pear in the dresses which they wore in their lifetime; but from 
- Lheve bg able to i it oy nat appear from the daze 
of Pliny the younger down to the days of Shakspeare, an 
from thence down to the present time, that any one has ever 
thought of the great absurdity, and impossibility, of there be- 
parel, iron armour, 
mee ye and shovels! No, not one, except myself, and 
aim as my discovery concerning ghosts, and that there- 
fore it tollows,as a matter of course, that as ghosts cannot, 
must not, dare not, for decency’s sake, appear without clothes ; 
and as there can be no such things as ghosts or spirits of 
clothes, why, then, it appears that ghosts never did appear, 
and never can appear, at any rate not in the way in which 
erto » 


ow in answer to this 1 wish merely to state one or two 
facts. In December, 1857, Mr. Bentley published a little book 
written by me under the title of “Ghost Stories and Phantom 
Fancies.” In November, 1858, I was struck with an adver- 
tisement of Mr. Newby of a new book by Mrs. Crowe, author- 
ess of “ The Night Side of Nature,” also to be called “ Ghost 
Stories.” Upon this, by the advice of Mr. Bentley, I wrote to 
Mrs. Crowe, and begged her, as politely as possibie, to alter or 
withdraw her title, so that there should be no conflict of in- 
terests with the publishers, since I had been the first in the 
Crowe answered me, saying that, 
having read my book, she found that my ghosts were not 
“real” ghosts but burlesques, and that I therefore no right 
to the title. But we may pass wy this little piece of ladies’ 
ewby, I believe afterwards 

altered the title; and in my reply to Mrs. Crowe, a copy of 


ghosts were not “real” ghosts with the very “ discovery” 
which Mr. Cruikshank now claims. He does this probably 
witbout any knowledge of the facts. I will extract that por- 


“ My ghosts were purposely burlesques, for I hold that every 
ghost must be a work of fiction, produced either by the ima- 
gination of the artist, the simplest and most honest way, or 
arising from a disordered digestion, an overwrought or morbid 
brain, a guilty conscience, or a diseased retina. You are, no 
doubt, more fully aware than I of many instances of ‘ authen- 
tic’ ghosts which have been exorcised by hag aory | or 

so 


and of itself so nugatory that this creature of the ima- 
gination stultifies itself; for either it rises in ghosts of its grave- 
, Manchest »r textile fabrics perchance, never being inde- 

to appear naked, or it resuscitates the spirits of a 
chain, which, credat Judeus/ rattles like good sound iron. I 


may therefore, Madam, plead excuse for my ghosts being bur- 


phantom and bugbear, and I ma Bury that I leave such belief 


brains, or to those pro- 
fessional believers who now and then turn an honest penny by 


You will see that the “ discovery” is identical. It is indeed 
so obvious a deduction, that I presume some dozens of logical 


very be worth anything, I think I may claim it. Nay, I think 
the matter to our excellent cha- 

racter artist at the Urban Club, to which I had the pleasure of 
introducing him. This is now some months ago, and I can 
quite believe that more important matters drove it out of his 
, till its re-occurrence gave it the importance of a disco- 
very, and I hope he will excuse me thus claiming it if it be 


g. 
I believe, recurring to Mrs. Crowe, that, not long after the 
receipt of my letter, a certain lady, given to a belief in ghosts, 
her hand: and indeed a literary nd to whom I mentioned 


an over-wrought ation, that argument might have 
pressed itself thus: “ Well, bodies are at least invisible when 
spiritually infused, but clothes are not so, ergo, to ‘ walk’ asa 
ghost, I must do away with these ‘lendings.’” I believe that 
herself a ghost, whether or not through any line of argument 

I hope that the amusing and curious nature of this corres- 


fully with Mr. Cruikshank’s estimate of the evil of 
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of her servants, never doing more than passing her small hand 
between the curtains which hid forever the living pale face of 
the once supreme beauty. 

But this ing and powdering hac its comic as well as 
its solemn side. There was no such a highlpecostea family 
in all Europe as that of the Duke of a. When yor 
he wore a lump of yermillion on one temple, that less notice 

t be taken of the wen on the other. hen old, he mar- 
ied a more nigh iy. qeleted worms than he had ever been a 
duke ; and wits , if they dared put their faces hageteen, 
the colours would run together, like those ona couple of palet- 
tesin contact. The duke’s sister, Benedetia, indulged in this 
fashion, the more extravagantly as she grew older; and Wal- 
pole describes her as painted and peeled like an old summer- 
house, with the bristles on her chin sprouting the ; 
Travellers wended miles out of their way to see this gorgeously 
got-up family; but indeed there were similar exhibitions at 
home. When it took many hours to suit a lady’s head and 
complexion to the humour in which she chose to be for the day, 
or to go with to court, the lady herself would sit up in state 
for an hour or two—an exhibition for her friends and her 
friends’ servants, A lady’s-maid excused herself for arriving 
late at a steward’s-room party at Richmond, on the ground of 
her having gone to see the Duchess of Montrose, who was 
“only showed from two to four.” 

The Duchess’s contemporary, the old Duchess of Bedford, 
was a quicker or more careless dowager. We have an in- 
stance of this in her hurry at King George’s coronation, when 
she got an idle lord to colour her wrinkled cheeks as she was 
passing through that a locality, the Painted Cham- 
ber. “How do you look?” said her Grace of Queensbury; 
“ Why, like an orange peach; all red and yellow!” But tais 
last yeeeme tees an extreme plainness. She went to church, 
like ¢ Du Barry at Versailles, without rouge or pow- 
der or patches; and she went to court quite as meanly dressed 
as ever the famous Countess of Pembroke, of the previous 
century, was at home, namely, in a gown and petticoat of red 
flannel! And that, too, at a time when not only was luxury 
in dress at its highest, but kissing on the forehead was intgo- 
duced for the reason mentioned by Lady Emily Gayville, in 
Burgoyne’s comedy, “ The Heiress :” “ I perfectly acknowledge 
the propriety of the custom. It is almost the only spot on the 
face _— the touch would not risk a confusion of complex- 
ions!” 

It was an age, in short, when not only was there an abuse 
of paint, but an abuse of powder. Garrick dressed Hamlet 
absurdly enough ; but in France, in Ducis’s adaptation, Ham- 
let appeared on the stage in the powdered wig; but so did 
Orestes; O ye gods! Ay,as powdered as any French lacquey, 
who put on his powdering gown and mask as soon as he rose, 
dressed his head at daybreak, as if he was going to carry it to 
court, went to his dirty work, and then waited at dinner, frise 
comme un bichon, with a three-days’-old pocket handkerchief 
doing duty as a cravat! 

Davenant, in a passage too long to quote, asserts that the 
practice of painting came to us from France. This is a bold 
assertion, ing the first illustrious stranger who landed 
here from that country found our ancestors painted from head 
to foot, and, if not patched, very-prettily tattooed. It is not 
clear to me that the British chiefs may not have been pow- 
dered also, after a manner; after that, for instance, of those 
Gaulish and some Germanic chiefs, who powdered their hair 
with something resembling gold dust. Be this as it may, 
ye face certainly received its hardest blow in France. 

‘ertul never said anything smarter to the ladies of his 
congregation against w wigs—which might be made, he 
remarked, of the hair of dead people who were damned—than 
the Bishop of Amiens ofa hundred years since said to a lady 
whose conscience was at issue with her desires touching the 
wearing of rou “Ah, ah!” exclaimed the good prelate, 
“ one casuist a s in one sense, a second casuist in another. 
I choose, my dear madam, a happy medium ; 1 sanction roug- 
ing. Paint, dear daughter, paint, since you so wish; but only 
one cheek, dear lady!” and the chere dame thereat laughed 
— became as rosy as nature or modesty ever painted 
withal. 

Perhaps the witty and pleasantly cruel bishop was thinking 
of the passage in the prophet Jeremiah—* Though thou rentest 
thy face with painting, in vain shalt thou make thyself fair. Thy 
lovers will despisethee.” And this recollection of Jeremiah re- 
minds me of another passage in Isaiah, which I may quote, 
after all this gossiping, and so end ——— with the ladies, to 
whom at this moment I more ne ees * dress myself. The 
crown of the head of the daughters of Zion was threatened by 
the prophet, because of their vanity, their pride of dress, and 
their haughty or affected They were menaced with 
the loss of all that is dear to merely vain women—the long list 
has, doubtless, often been conned by my fair perusers. Did it 


especial reason, fuller upon the daughters of the 
Gentiles? With some of them, at least, excessive style of 
dress, and heedlessness of peril where they wore it, have rea- 
lized that part of the solemn prediction which says: “ And it 
shall come to pass that there shall be burning instead of 
beauty.”—Cornhili Magazine. 





THE WENTWORTH PEERAGE. 


The House of Lords sat on Monday last as a Committee of 
Privileges, to receive evidence in support of cl 


is } viscountcy of Netterville, in the peerage of Ireland, may, with- 


out contumely, be described as of no interest to any but the 
owner. Very different was the remaining claim,—tbat to the 
barony of Wentworth. The holders of dignity have been 
eek ee ee oe Sane branes ee 
mage ocean, Pyne erie ny 

of eccentric self-will as singular 


any’ to be found in the annals of the port 
The first holder of the Barony of eatronmeaas cnvel 1 
Ww 
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second baron was as prudent as his father, but on one no- 


table occasion he was not so fortunate. He duly witnessed 
the will of Edward VI. giving the to Jane 


; as duly he went over to Mary on the death of her bro- 
ther, and he carried out the whole duty of man by sitting in 
— on the degraded favourite, Dudley the Duke of 
orthumberland. Such a faithful servant deserved to be made 
governor <= vee but then Mary's daapais oath Fale are 
accustomed to look upon poor Mary’s as the nate 
outburst of an intensely morbid woman; but in fact the fall 
W soneuive er en by a th : hich 
e ma e the imagining e rage wi 
would be felt the commander who should lose Gibral- 


but the commander might think himself lucky if he esca; 
the fate of Byng. 

England had held Calais more than 300 years; its posses- 
sion was the symbol and justification of thestyle King of Eng- 
land and France and the quartering of the French lilies; when 
it was lost, the process of the English law was strained in a 
fashion that can only be paralleled in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Strange Story.” An indictment was found against the Lord 
Wentworth, in his absence, for having traitorously surrendered 
the town to the French king; his estates were sequestered, 
and his goods were confiscated. He did not return to Eng- 
land till the death of , when he was forrhally tried by the 
Peers and acquitted. He lived to sit himself in judgment on the 
Duke of Norfolk, and to his son toa daughter of Burleigh. 
Ay insignificant third baron t a fourth, who was one of 
the most gallant snpporters of Charles L.; the Earldom of 
Cleveland marked the King’s sense of the loyalty of his sub- 
ject. The Earl served the son with the same zeal that he 
served the father: ke fou 
wards of sixty, he is sai 
twenty-one days’ continuous hard riding. The gallant cava- 
lier had an only son, who died without male issue in his 
father’s lifetime, so that the earldom became extinct with the 
first possessor, but the barony descended to the son’s only 
daughter, a Henrietta Maria, a god-daughter of the Queen. 
The fair Henrietta was loyal after the fashion of the Restora- 
tion. The worthless Monmouth deserted his Scotch wife, the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, the of the “ Last Minstrel,” 
for the charms of the Lady Wentworth. With a prevision of 
the doctrine of elective affinities, for which he is rarely cre- 
dited, he obstinately refused to acknowledge, when in the 
Tower, the criminality of the connection, and—as even the 
divines of that age had limits to their complaisance—he went 
to the scaffold without the last sacraments of the Church. Let 
it be said to the grace of Henrietta that she did not long sur- 
vive her lover, but died unmarried in 1686. The barony went 
to her aunt, the only daughter of the old cavalier, and after 

through two more females, was carried to the famil 

of Noel of Kirkby Mallory. In 1745, Sir Edward Noel too! 
his seat in the House of Lords as Baron Wentworth ; but his 
only son died without male issue, and the barony fell into 
er gay tere a single daughter, Judith Noel, who mar- 

Sir Ralph Milbanke, and the issue of another daughter, 
Sophia, who had been married to Lord Scarsdaje. The issue 
of Lady Scarsdale became extinct, in 1856, by the death of the 
late Lord Scarsdale, and the abeyance terminated, the inheri- 
tor of the barony being Anne Isabella, the only child of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke and Dame Judith. Anne Isabella Milbanke 
was the wife of the Lord Byron (to use the language of a wit- 
ness on Monday); and, as all the world knows, the only issue 
of her unhappy marriage was Ada, “sole daughter of my 
house and heart,” the late wife of the present Earl of Love- 
lace. The only surviving son of Lord Lovelace now claims 
o barony of Wentworth. 

he 


t at Worcester, and, though up- 


Arnold 
was a Philistine after another fashion ; 
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The matter is not without difficulty, and it may be 
t that the counsel for the Crown should have more 
examined the witnesses as to their means of know- 
ledge, but for the present the question must rest.—London Re- 
view, August 1. 
——_->-—_—— 


ROBINSON CRUSOE AT SEA. 


Catullus, say his biographers, went, when a 
Bithynia, to seek his fortune under the praetor Memmius. He 
did not find what he it, and, being reduced to the extreme 
of poverty, was obliged to get back to Italy as best he could. 
He thi embarked on the Euxine in a small open pinnace, 
in company with his favourite brother, and trusted to the winds 
and waves to carry him safely to his distant home. The bro- 
ther died on the coast of Troy, and the poet from that point 
proceeded alone. Through the narrow pass of the Bosphorus 
and the land-locked waters of the Sea of Marmora—between 
the poetic shores of the Hellespont into the island-studded ex- 
panse of the #.gean—round the southern and western limits 
of Greece, and so up the Adriatic to the mouth of the Po, and 
by the Po itself amd the Mincio to the promontory of Sirmio 
pb pet oy Lor, as why pod ae a “ id the 
navigator fragile little ey, until he once more 
coached ‘Srlone which he has hailed in rapturous and im- 
mortal verses. And there he dedicated the bark that had 
—— him through so many perils to Castor and Pollux; 
and, laying it up in the calm waters of the lake, took his 
Henne from time to time to see it, and wrote poetry in its 

jonour. 


man, to 


bark, my friends, which you see here, 
Will tell you that it had no peer ; 
And that no skiff that swam the main 
Could get before it, strain for strain, 
Whether it flew with sail or oar. 
And this, it says, not Adria’s shore, 
With all its bluster, can deny ; 
Nor that #gean company, 
Nor —— Rhodes, nor savage Thrace, 
Nor Hellespont with either face, 
Nor the tremendous Pontie Bay,— 
pany < Fr -s ~~ way, 
was a of syivan locks, 
And used on the Gj torian rocks 
To hiss and talk with windy hair. 

The memory of this romantic voyage (in which we do not 
believe) has been preserved for eighteen centuries; mainly, no 
doubt, because he who boasted of it was a man of genius, 
whose name and actions are perenne’ interesting. But 
within the last few days a humble Englishman has performed 
an equally surprising feat, the record of which should be pre- 
served, as a fine instance of our islaad skill on the open seas. 
The small wt of Brixham, situated on the western side of 
Torbay, and celebrated in history as the spot where William 
range landed in 1688, is chiefly remarkable at the present 
day for its fisheries, and is the abode of a | seafaring po- 
pulation. One of that amphibious race is Clement Pine, the 
hero of this story. The Brixham fishers often go far in pur- 
suit of their trade; and Pine, a few weeks back, found him- 
self at Sunderland. He had had very bad fortune, and his ill- 
luck was completed by the loss of his fishing-rear. Being 
thus reduced to poverty, he was obliged to sell the trawling- 
sloop in which he had come from his Devonshire home. He 
was six hundred miles by sea from his own part of 
the coast, and had no friends in Sunderland to help him back. 
Accordingly, with the money he was enabled to raise by the 
sale of the sloop, and of everything else he 
chesed a small boat, of which the extreme length, acco: 4 
to the Western Morning News (our authority for the story), is 
nineteen feet, and which is so simply and slight constructed 
that it has neither deck nor cuddy. This li he pro- 
visioned with a quarter of a stone of biscuit, two pounds of 
bacon, one ounce of coffee, and a gallon and a half of fresh 
water. A box of matches and a compass completed his equip- 
ment. Thus youu. furnished he committed himself to the 
perilous ocean, as Robinson Crusoe might have done had he 
determined to try and work his way back from the desert 
island to Hull in an open canoe. 

Starting from North Sunderland on Thursday, July 9th, at 
noon, Pine reached Hartlepool about the same time on the 
following day. The voyage up to that point had not been 
very propitious; and for a moment the venturous mariner 
thought of turning back. But this‘mood soon passed, and he 
again set sail. New misfortunes, however, awaited him. The 
sprit of his little craft was carried away in Boston Deeps by 
state he struggled 
ver, which he reached by the middle of Monday, the 
18th. Here he gave himself a little rest, passing the night on 
shore, and while staying in the town fell in with some traw- 
lers, who strongly urges him not to persist in his attempt, or, 
at least, to suffer himself to be taken in tow by one of their 

however, was tee ie this time en- 
his feat, and he determ’ to 
On tne following morning he was up betimes, and once more 
ly afloat, watching the heavens and the waves, and steer- 
course for Newhaven, in Sussex. This place he reach- 

e same day, and, after stopping there a short time. 

again on his westward course. At Ryde, Isle of might, 
made rather a | stay, viz., from the middle of Friday, 
to the mi of Sunday, the 19th. On Monday, the 
arrived at Portland, and was becalmed the whole 
ith, which was made on Tuesday, the 21st, 
sailing-boat got on a bar of sand, and stuck 
til flood-tide. This, however, was the last of Pine’s 
misadventures. On the evening of Wednesday, the 22d, the 
welcomé harbour of Brixham came in sight, and the coara- 
geous sailor was soon among his old companions, who at firat 
could hardly believe the story of his a His exploit will 
doubtless be a tradition along the Devo: coast for gener- 
ations to come, and, if Pine were a poet, he might emulate 
the marine verses of Catullus, or consecrate his frail vessel to 
Neptune, who is certainly as much a British deity as ever he 
was a Greek or Roman. ; 

The difficulties of the journey had been not a few. The 
poor fellow’s provisions were insufficient for the time which 
the voyage : consumed ; and had it not been for an 

catch of 


persons at the ports at w he touched, Pine 
have fared ill indeed. As it was, he fared but roughly. 
- 0 ee a ae 
novel . consisting of some 
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, he pur- 


ush- | | 


versed several hundred vifles of ocean. But, although the 
Eogichuen had the summer season in his favour, the seas that 
le our northern island are for the most part rough and me- 
nacing. He had eye Bd protect him either from rain or 
cold ; and at night the w must have come nippingly over 
the black expanse of waves. There is something @ in the 
figure of that lonely man guiding his little cockle-shell of a 
boat over six hundred miles of brine; living from hour to hour 
with no other company than the eternal sea and sky ; tackin 
every now and then to meet the varying wind ; watching wi! 
the steady eye of an old salt beige of the weather and the 
flight of the clouds; seeing the g and the setting of the 
sun where there i to diminish the 
glory of those majestic movements—the darkening of the seas 
eath the advance of night, and the slow approach of dawn ; 
once in a way putting into some port for rest and human com- 
panionship, and then —_— setting sail, alone, yet cheerful and 
resolved. The spirit which can do such things—and that not 
for gain or credit, but for sheer love of home—is one of the 
secrets of England’s greatness, We are the first maritime 
power in the world; and we shall continue to be so while we 
breed such masters of the ocean. A Plymouth waterman, a 


as no intervenin; 


Poet- | little while ago, made a voyage of three hundred and forty 


miles in an open boat, for a bet. He is now far surpassed by 
the Brixham fisher; und there can be no doubt that there are 
many more who could do the same. Neison liked to man his 
vessels with the fishermen of the coast ; and, indeed, they are 
possessed of some of the finest qualities of our race—cou " 
self-reliance, simple piety, and humanity. Muscular Chis. 
dans may point to the bullies of the prize ring as the best re- 
presentatives of our manliness; we prefer the class to which 
Clement Pine belongs, and which in our hour of danger gives 
- on and che'men whom Nelson led.—London paper, 
ugust 1. 


Sream CuLTurRE.—One of the chief features of the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s meeting at Worcester, this P poe 
been a competition between farm steam-engines, thrashing- 
machines, and steam-ploughs. On Wednesday, the 15th, these 
latter implements broke ground under the direction of the 
stewards of the department ; of the Society’s consulting engi- 
neer, Mr. Amos, C.E. ; and of the four engnetiting and practi- 
cal judges. The trial-fields, at Spetchley, on the Evesham- 
road, furnished a rather severe test of the power of the differ- 
ent machines; the deep soil, with an admixture of gravel, 
being excessively hard and stubborn from the long baking of 
& sunny season. . 

One of the greatest novelties in the field, was the plan of 
Messrs. Savory and Son, of Gloucester, who hang a 6-feet drum 
upon friction rollers around the boiler of a double cylinder 10- 
horse engine. The cylinders are placed transversely in front 
of the smoke-box; and the crank-shaft, passing alongside the 
boiler and within the drum (which is a cylindrical shell with- 
out arms or spokes), carries pinions which gear with internal 
teeth on the drum, and also a screw or worm, which actuates 
one of the travelling wheels when the eng?ne is required to ad- 
vance. .The drum, being !arge enough to carry feet length 
of rope in a single jayer of coils, hauls the implement by 
winding up the rope that runs singly across the field, and a 
similiar engine on the opposite headland pulls the plough 
again to that end of the furrow. A couple of guide-rollers 
traversing in front of the drum upon a revolving screw shaft, 
feed the rope on to the drum so anes that no coil grinds 
against or overlaps another. While one engine is hauling, 
the other is simply allowing its drum to run free, besides ad- 
vancing a few feet along the headland into ition for the 
next furrow. The implement worked was a Fowler's plough. 

It appears to be established that the stationary engine and 
windlass do not fall much behind the moveable engine and 
anchorage in amount of performance, provided the rope be 
well carried clear off the ground; and that the employment 
of one engine is most economical and best adapted for single 
farms, though, as proved by Messrs. Fowler and Savory, two en- 
gines may most eSeetiognan for working by contract, 
when frequent removals and much travelling from field to 
field are aeregeny: | encountered. And it is 7, by hiring a 
steam plough, or else procuring sq costly a mac oe Se hel 
of a public company, that the small farmer, with limited capi- 
tal, can avail himself of the expedition and cheapness of 
steam-power tillage.— Builder. 





—_—_—_ 





Tue Kixe Cras (Linc.ivus PoLypHemvus AMERICANUS).— 
Some time since I gave a portrait of these curiqus creatures, 
from the Aquarium-house at the Zoological Gardens. I am 
pleased to se have a pair of them alive in a large salt- 
water tank. Mr. Thos. 8. Moore, curatur of the Public Li- 
brary and Museum, at Liverpool, has been kind enough to send 
them to me, and they have arrived in excellent health and 
condition. They are male and female, the largest being 2 feet 
2 inches long, and measuring 16 inches across the widest part. 
They ave not a bit like common crabs, but much resemble a 
dome-shaped metal dish-cover cut in half, with a tail to it; 
the body is in fact, covered by a large and nearly-rounded 
shell divided into two parts, the anterior being large and semi- 

unar, the toothed at the sides, a notched be- 
hind, and terminated by a long sharp-pointed spine. This 
formidable spine is capable of motion in every direction, and 
is fastened to the body by means of a joint exactly analogous 
to the joint which fastens the fishing-rod of the Lophius pisca- 
torius, or fishing-rod fish, on‘to his head. 

When you go to touch the king crab, he attempts to coil 
himself up like a woodlouse; but a hedgehog can beat him 
hollow as far as coiling up is concerned. He seems to have 
more shell than intellect; and to conceal himself in the sand 
is the Relens of his earthly happiness. Hehas four eyes, one 
on each side right and left,and fixed into the body of the shell, 
like the men oe into s watch, These lateral eyes are 
about the size of half a horse-bean, and gre compound, like the 
eyes of a d or ne ae The other two eyes are about 

e middle of the anterior shell, and so minute that they can 
with difficulty be discovered. They are, however, simple, like 
our own eyes, and no doubt of some service to owner. 
They say a fly-fisherman will never be perfect till he has an 
‘ae e back of his head to see that his fly does not catch 

bushes behind him. He must take a hint from the king 
crab, who, from his ocular construction, ought to be able to see 
all ways at once. U: his anterior shell is a great 
bunch of which, when out of water, he moves about in 
an absurd] less manner. At the end of each legis aclaw, 
with which, as I have found by experience, he has the power 
of pinching; the rear claw is split, as it were like a cleft stick, 
into three je-shaped ith these he ae as 
puts 
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the night; it has been even supposed that 

isto himself up in shallow water, so-that his great 
y head be in the air. This I imagine to 

use of his tail, for I do not see how it is 

as an offensive or defensi p 
so hard in structure, and has such a sharp 
vages in countries where he abounds, rob him of his tail and 
use it as a dagger or stiletto, and a most formidable weapon it 
then becomes. I believe king crab is the original crab in 
the 7 of the Zodiac; how he got to this high po- 
sition I know not. I think the Astronomer Royer! should have 
his attention drawn to this, and the common vulgar supper 
crab immediately dethroned and made to méke room for his 
betters. I have been a asked by those who have vi- 
sited the king crabs whether they are good to cat—a most in- 
sulting question, as if the final end of onan history objects 
‘was to be cooked and eaten ; nevertheless, [ am not at all sure 
that one of these days 1 shall not make the experiment my- 
self, as I am curious to see if his shell will turn red when 
boiled, and what the taste of his flesh on his skeleton-like car- 
cass will be like when nicely served with the appropriate 
dressings.— Frank Buckland. 


di 
his 








Way Dinner PARTIEs ARE OFTEN DuLu.—The supreme 
difficulty in the achievement of a successful eae is 
commonly thought, and with justice, to lie in the judicious 
assortment of the male and female guests. There are some 
houses where this difficulty is — surmounted, and there 
are others where it is as uniformly fatal. Nosmall portion of 
the anguish generally characteristic of the ten minutes before 
the announcement of dinner may be traced to this source, and 
&@ man can scarcely enjoy much tranquillity at a moment when 
he is anticipating his doom in the ane of a contemptuous 
dowager or an obviously insipid miss. The want of judgment 
displayed on these so-called festive occasions by a reckless or 
superticial-minded host is one of the gravest of social offences. 
People reasonably feel that they have a right to demand at 
least as much trouble from their entertainer as is bestowed by 
the proprietor of a happy family on the fitting accommodation 
of his és. If Mr. Wombwell had placed the pelican of 
the wilderness in the same cage with the lion, or the bear from 
the North Pole with the tiger from Bengal, the result in itself 
would have an adequate punishment for his temerity or 
folly. Unhappily, it isnot practicable to inflict a well-deserved 
vengeance upon the man who has condemned you to a penal 
servitude of some three hours with a feeble being who takes 
interest in nothing under the sun, and whom no topic can 
rouse into decent animation. , 

The mental state of the victim, when first consigned to the 
tender mercies of a vapid partner, is a compound of the two 
most agonizing feelings recorded in the history of Robinson 
Crusoe—his desolation when he saw ships sail by in the offing 
unobservant of his signals, and his profound horror on first 
paste the preparations for the repast of the cannibals. 

he om ~ which awaits him is mournfully familiar to the 
diner-out. There are a few social salamanders who regard the 
ordeal with equanimity, and who pass through it with a cu- 
riously intrepid self-possession ; but, to most people, this com- 
paniouship, into which a hospitable fiend has forced them, is 
a source of genuine distress. And this is aggravated by the 
consciousness that there are others to whom “ the cup has been 
dealt in another ” Somebody whom you know to be 
sprightly and appreciative has been told off with somebody 

whom you know to be dull and egotistical. Mr. Snodgrass 
is directed to offer his arm to Becky Sharp, while Warrington 
is made over to “ Mr. F.’s aunt,” who makes oracular and de- 
tached statements, such as that “her uncle George's mill was 
burnt down,” or “ there’s milestones on the Dover road.” If 
the intelligent man is harassed by the vapid woman, not less 
provoked is the clever woman by a flippant man. Everything 
goes wrong, and the whole affair collapses in a mixture of 
surly despair and quiet resignation, simply because the guests 
were not properly sorted, the fool with the fool, and the clever 
woman with the clever man, each after their kind. 








Sometuine More or Parts Fasntons,—In the same d 
as the season advances, so the talina establishes itself with un- 
bounded authority ; and we expect that in another month it 
will reign almost exclusively. The talma is often made of the 
same material as the dress, or in white or black woollen lace, 
black taffetas, and even tulle. The black lace talma must be 
trimmed with a garniture of guipure. The tulle talma, so 
suitable for very warm days, is covered with several rows of 
graduated laces, each headed with several narrow ruche or 


Before writing about gauze dresses, which constitute, more 
or less, a visiting toilet, it is well to enter into some particu- 
lars relative to la mode of the present time, the distinguishing 
style of which is in some years the classical, in others the pic- 

q fashionables of this day have adopted Lonis 
XV. style—the raised skirt over a coloured petticoat. The 
long trains: no longer sw the dust or mud from our 
streets: shoes, boots, and stockings, must, therefore, ferm an 
essential part of the toiiet, Some ladies have been seen in 
Russian leather boots, laced up the front, with leather tassels 
and high heels, The petticoats, also, should suite in colour 
the dresses with which they are worn. The most useful pet- 
ticoat is of white English wool, with a band of bright plaid. 
Unity of rim and ornament is quite in vogue; even the bon- 
net, boots, gloves, must all be of the same shade, Pardessus 
are made to fit the back, and open in front, trimmed on the 
shoulder with floating ribbons, jockeys of passementerie, black 
lace, or guipure.—Le Follet for August. 








Wnaar's tx A Name.—An entirely new point of law has just 
been decided in an action between one of the most distin- 
guished members of the old French aristocracy and a Prince 
of the money of the empire. 

The plaintiff is the Duches de la Rochefoucauld-Doudeau- 
ville, a name redolent of the fine fleur of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and the defendants are the brothers Pereire, the res- 
penal millionaire Jews, who founded the Credit Mobilier. 

1855 the Duchess de la Rochefoucauld-Doudeauville pur- 
chased oor. 
the 


from this The name of Armain- 
villiers, as belonging to the house, now the property of the 


Duchewn, is net, Capetee.onn, ane © usage ond all 
doubt ur question. his pa of the Orleans propery wa, 
however, confiscated in the great revolution o 1703, and ik 
eee ee atte before coming 
w s 

Buta to the point of 


of the Armainvilliers estate, belonged to the Orleans family in 
1852, and formed of their possessions which were 
then confiscated by Louis Napoleon. The Messrs. 

were the purchasers for this outlaying _ 
liers M. 


domain, and as their counsel, thieu, said, with an 


apology for using a purse proud argument, it consisted of 3563 
acres, costing 1.428, 6208, A” eer the Duchess de la Roche- 
foucauld’s chateau and mances covered only 513 acres, 


ap 

and was worth but 475,000f. The Messrs. Pereire have built 
upon their newly purchased land a y palace, in which 
gold, marble, precious woods, and ormolu are displayed with 
all the advantages that the best Paris workmen, by an 
unfathomable purse, are capable of giving. To this incompa- 
rable dwelling it has pleased the Messrs. Pereire to give the 
name of “The Chateau d’Armainvilliers.” To this ps tore 
tion the Duchess de la Rochefoucauld-Doudeauville objects, 
and she brings her action for an injunction to prevent the 
Messrs. Pereire from using the old name of Armainvilliers as 
—— to their new house. 

Mathieu, for the Messrs. Pereire, made a long speech, the 
main argument of which was that anybody building a house 
on any part of the land known as the Armainvilliers estate, 
had a right to call his house the Chateau de Armainvilliers. 
The Paris Court has decided that the right to the name of an 
ancient residence is a property of which the courts will take 
notice, and it issues an injunction restraining the Messrs. 
Pereire from calling their new country house the Chateau 
d’Armainvilliers.— Paris letter. 





Lacontc AND STRANGE DesPaTcHEes.—F or conciseness, and 
that wit of which brevity is the soul, military despatches must 
bear away the palm, as in that famous one of “ Veni, vidi, 
vici,” of Cesar, or the acknowledgments of F,. M. the D. of 
W., &c. Although we are afraid we must not add the clever 
joke of Peccavi (“I have Scinde’”), fathered on Sir Charles 
Napier in India, still we all remember the famous laconic re- 
ply sent to a carpet ht who desired an exchange into ano- 
ther regiment when under orders to proceed to a disagreeable 
colony, “ Sell or sail!” Francis L announced the loss of the 
battle of Pavia to his mother in the celebrated words, “ Tout 
est perdu fors ’honneur” But even these few words are 
equalled by 2 famous letter which, for point and purport, was 
never excelled ;— ‘ 

“Sir—We have taken or destroyed, off Syracuse, all the 
Spanish ships and vessels which were upon the coast, number 
and description as per margin. Iam,&c. G.WALToN. 

“To Adm. Sir G. Byng. 1718.” ° 

The vessels thus cavalierly indicated were three line-of-bat- 
tle ships, five frigates, three bomb vessels, and a store ship. 
Du Casse, the antagonist of Benbow, sent him a letter of the 
same character :— 


“ Sir,—I had little hope on Monday last but to have es 

in your cabin ; but it pleased God to order it otherwise. I am 

thankful for it. As for those cowardly captains who deserted 

you, hang them up; for by Heaven-they deserve it. 
“ Yours, Du Casse.” 

These little amenities in war are very pleasant, although 
= sometimes occupy the narrow borderland between the 
sublime and its converse. The Duke of Marlborough, when 
finding himself obliged to retreat, sent a note with a trumpe- 
ter to Marshal Villars, containing an apology for decamping. 
“Do me the justice,” said he, “ to believe that my retreat is en- 
tirely owing to the failure of the Prince of Baden, but that 
my esteem for you is still greater than my resentment of his 
conduct.” 

Of the peremptory style of letter-writing we possess an 
admirable example in the reply of the famous Anne Clifford 
(as related by Pennant) to the prime minister, who would 
have forced into one of her boroughs a person disagreeable to 
her ladyship :— 

“T have been bullied by an usurper; I have been neglected 
by acount; but I will not be dictated to by a subject. Your 
man shan’t stand. 

“ ANNE, Dorset, PEMBROKE, and MonTGOMERY.” 

Of the abtruse or queer style’ of correspondence Southey 
has preserved an example in a letter written by a farmer's 
daugbter in 1798 :— 

“ Dear Miss,—The en of the races prompts me to assure 
you that my request is forbidden, the idea of which I had 
awkwardly nourished, notwithstanding my propensity to re- 
serve. Mr. T. will be there. Let me with confidence assure 
you that him and brothers will be very happy to meeg you 
and brothers. Us girls cannot go for reasons. The attention 
of the cows claims our assistance in the evening.—Unalterably 
yours.” —Churchman’s Magazine. 

-AnotHeR New Preer.—Colonel White, of Woodlands, is 
about to be raised to the ee peerage as Baron Annerley, of 
Tennelick, in the county of Longford. There will be no dif- 
ference of opinion in this country as to the propriety of this 
act on the part of the Government. It will be universally ad- 
mitted that the honour is well bestowed. For the last 40 years 
the name of Colonel White has been associated with 
struggles for civil and religious freedom, for Parliament- 
ary and municipal reform, for free trade, for the extension of 
education, and for all measures tending to the improvement 
of the condition of the Irish people and to the prosperity of 
the country. In order to support a liberal policy in the gov- 


ernment of Ireland, Colonel White sustained severe and most 
expensive contests in the counties uf Dublin, Leitrim, and 
Longford. In this point of view there is no man in Ireland to 
whom the Liberal cause isso much indebted. He is besides 
one of the best of the Irish landlords, spending a princely in- 
come inthe country. These, it will be admitted, are fair 
claims to rece 

wealthy, so public spirited, who has made such sacrifices for 
his party throughout a long public life, and who is personally 
so much esteemed must be mye ete | 
py Ay) to take his place among the of Eng! 

_ in Letter, August 3. 

Tue Rise or Crries.—It is curious to mark the decay of 
cities—to see how incessantly the constituent parts are falling 
into dust—and to note, by the examination of the excavations 
which are made, the 
particularly struck with this the 
wandering round the old St. Bartholomew’s, in Smithfield. 
Inside the church the pavement has been raised 2 feet 
andyet the ground around the surrounding surface is upwards 
of 5 feet higher than the present pavement. In this is to 
be attributed to the extensive burial of the dead—but not so 
altogether ; for in all towns there is a constant crumbling 
pons Yama dg and other materials 

. We 





of the Armainvil- | fro 


ition by the Souvereign. A commoner so th 


and what are termed the London makers about the same quan- 
tity; but, besides those made in the suburbs, there come to the 
metro) vast numbers of bricks by the river and canals, 

m distant If, therefore, we take the supply of this 
material of about 230,000,000 a year, and take the low average 
weight of three tons per 1000, we have about 750,000 tons of 
b yearly consumed in the London district. The weight 
of iron, stone, wood, &c., used each year throughout the me- 
—— must be enormous ; and yet how soon all these decay 
and perish. Of Roman brickwork we have but little remain- 
ing ; and of those early English bricks which may be known 
by the straw-marks, we meet with few traces ; even the bright 
red bricks, which were so much used in the reigns of He: 
VIII, Queen Elizabeth, Charles I. and IL., &c., are rapid 
disa: ;, and of the immense masses of brickwork wh 
are at now Dae planted ne al, in 300 years’ ne ban 
w very e remaining. In this way the metropolis an 
other cities are raised on the surface by The accumulated de- 
cay of passing generations.— Builder. 


A Dear.ty-Boucut Watcn.—A lively character was Kitty 
White; a little woman, whose accent soon satisfied me that 
she was from the Emerald Isle. 

“ Ah! what you here, Mr. ——?” saida well knowa voice, 
seconded by a thump on the floor, which made me aware that 
my friend the adjutant was by. “ What are you about with 
Kitty? She is an old friend of mine.” 

“Now, Mr. R—,” said the nurse, “ sure and it’s kind of 
you to call the likes of me frind.” 

S vee of your blarney, Kitty; have you got another watch 
to sell?” 

“ Watch is it now, your honour; you're always up to your 
jokes; what about watches?” 

“* Why, the one you sold to Johnny G—— 2” 
hard w 


“ Ah now, Mr. , and you're n Kitty. Well,” 
said she, laughing, “if he did buy it and found it dear at the 
price it was his bad luck sure.” 


“ Do you want a watch, Mr. G——?” says I. 

“ What for?” ses he. 

* Cause I'll sell you one chape,” ses I. 

“How much?” ses he. 

“Quartern o’ whuskey,” ses I. 

“But I must see it first,” ses he. 

“ No, no, Mr.G——, you must take it upon my recommend- 
ation, and you, gentlemen,” says I to the young doctors stand- 
ing round, “ will say that’s fair considering the lowness of the 

ce,” 

“ Buy it, Johnny,” says one; “I know,” he whispered, “ it’s 
a bargain; only Kitty got it by the sly from one of the men 
that died suddenly.” 

“How much will you take ?” ses he. 

“Well, a quartern of whuskey, that’s the best, and costs 
ninepence.” 

“ Well,” ses he, “then you shall have it, and here's the mo- 
ney ; and now let’s see the watch.” 

“Oh, thank your honour,” says I, after I had got the money, 
and made a low curtshey, “ if you’l] look in about twelve 
o’clock to-night you shall have it, for it’s the middle watch.” 


Lor, you never heard such a screech as the — doctors 
give, they laughed ready to split; and all but Johnny laughed, 
and he turned blue. 


CHINESE WItNeEsses.—In the towns and at the goldfields of 
Victoria no cause list would now look complete without a few 
Chinese names in it. Their powers of giving evidence are as 
amazing as their fastidiousness as to the fashion in which th 
are sworn. -Some of them in the witness-box blow out a luci- 
fer match; some burn a strip of yellow paper with Chinese 
characters inscribed thereon ; and one once, in my hearing, at 
Ballarat, refused to be sworn at all but upon the ceremony of 
chopping off the head of a cock at one blow. In vain was the 
witness tempted with lucifer match, wax candle, chinasaucer, 
and every other article at once handy and deemed likely to 
bear cn the Chinese conscience. He was inexorable, and as 
his evidence was important, and poultry was at that time 
scarce in the township, the court, jury, and practitioners were 
kept waiting while messengers scoured right and lef: in search 
of the n victim. On the cock being brought into 
court, emitting a cluck of terror whenever he could disen 
his beak from the hand of a roguish or nervous Irish police- 
man, even judicial gravity was sorely tried, and yet this was 
not ‘all. A second commission became necessary to go in 
quest of a chopper, common pocket-knives being of no use, as 
“the one blow” was carefully explained by the iaterpreter as 
being so indispensable that cock after cock must be offered up 
if there were any failure in this particular. The chopper was 
at last procured, the cock satisfactorily beheaded, and the 
Chinaman’s conscience satisfied, whereupon, so exhausted was 
the witness’s virtue by its preliminary effort, that he burst at 
once into 4 paroxysm of perjury, which satisfied all that he 
was not nearly so particular in the substance of his evidence 
as he had been in the form of his oath.—Letter from Melbourne. 


An Exopus or Frocs.—A sight was witnessed on the 
plains near Hay which no human eye has probably ever wit- 
nessed before or is likely ever to see again. As a shepherd 
was snoozing, as is his custom, within the scanty shadow of 
& stunted gum tree, his slumbers were disturbed by what he 
describes as “ like a rushing wind whistling through a bed of 
reeds.” But on looking round him what was his surprise to 
behold the plain, for at least a square mile, covered with an 
innumerable army of fro; On, on they came, in their hun- 
dreds and thousands, till it seemed as if the line would stretch 
out till the crack of doom. Had the Bishop of Natal been 
present he might have supposed, and with some reason too, 
that Providence was convincing him by ocular demonstration 
lague of Egypt was historically true. It was 


ves é toemigrate, for when 
the shepherd saw them they were en route for the Morumbid- 
gee; and it is worthy of remark that many of the old frogs 
carried piccaniny frogs upon their backs.— Brisbane (Austra- 
lia) Courier. 
WAITING FoR THE VERDICT.—The Assize Co’ 
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where ladies of all-work are sent out to | that, as foreign ministers’ dogs were not taxed in his 
on cal sepengs es Ener ipo of recipes. he bad 

-gathering department thought & good plea, 
How tHe Cocxnis —Mr. ve, In- | the question was nevertheless b before a court of law 
for Art, states in his report just issued, that, | for decision. At the hearing, the jud, vocate was of opi- 
the throngs to Pe ny apd nion that the reciprocity doctrine w n water ; but 
ensington M' y @ million during the past thought that Mr. Hildyard’s was entitled 
was no injury of any kind done to the pictures, | to the tax because he inhabited Lord Cowley’s house, 

_ and they are in 4 condition. A careful ex-| which, by a recognized of international law, is Brit 

FAsmionas.e SmontT-StgHrepNess.—About May or June, | amination is ly made, and the surface of each picture tory.. The curt, adopting this view, decided 
if country cousins are to be believed, a sing silment wiped ‘with cotton woo! ; and the dirt depoaited on the surface Hildyard’s dog stood upon the same footing as all 
makes its ee Spe gah ings Baber ame of the pictures is found to be hardly appreciable. This is} the other em ' 
the fashions ble world of London. The delicate mechan- ee part to the arrangements made for a perfect 
the human eye undergoes a [ vi of the galleries, the careful way in which the dust} DrpLomatic RELATIONS wirH BraziL.—Late commercial 
may be the precise nature and seat of ‘this ocular ma- bp nthe | and the continuous of the floors. | advices from Brazil, received in London, state that diplomatic 
lady we must leave the faculty to determine. e symptoms, which, from their nearness to are | relations between and Brazil were now ence, ay 
to & casual observer, resemble those of intermittent ophthal- | liable to injury from too close inspection, are gradually being | pended. Mr. Elliot having received his passports, Mr. West- 
mia, or, perhaps, still more, those of colour-blindness, For} protected by glazing wood, the Consul at Rio, who bad just arrived, was therefore 
want of a more technical term, let us call it n-blindness. the only English tative there. The general feeling to- 
The retina on which all external forms and are bona Hieu — FOR A seer by Joba Wryeliffe: with a Tale ena wan 3 land ts anid to have greaily improved, owing to the 
in! t . » nd | sentiments unive exp d e til 
imprinted with equal distinctness becomes suddenly in cera of are —_ een > aedten a ly by classes. 


tated for reflecting a whole class of persons. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a male patient, young and handsome, and exqui- 
sitely gloved and booted, is taking a canter down Rotten Row 


or lounging over the rails where Privilege, inclini itself rai 
fiends. The chiet features of the will 
remain unmistakably visible to him. 's sta- 


tue, nor Gibraltar, nor the Serpentine, is clouded by a tem- 
tab? f eclipse. Nor is the sufferer’s power of recognising 
persons impaired. He can discern at a glance the 

ning beauty of the day, as she flashes by in her well-ap- 
barouche. He can single out of the well-dressed crowd 

own fashionable associates. But only let his eye light on 
some familiar countenance, glowing with a fine fresh colour, 
and redolent of buttercups and hayfields, and all becomes a 
blank. There is a sudden collapse of the visual The 


eye which just now sparkled with intelligence Jost all 
— and kindles with none of the tokens of revogni- 
ion :— 


So thick a drop serene hath quenched its orbs 
Or dim suffusion veiled. 


Probably that countenanee belonged to some nice gushing 
oung lady with whom he has danced and at a country 
, or to some good fellow with whom he has ridden, and 
cricketed, and sung comic songs, but who notions on dress are 
yet in their infancy. In either case, it will become suffused 
with a flush of mortification at being so coolly ignored. It is 
never pleasant to be reminded of one’s own cance, 
whether by the crushing sublimity of an Alpine solitude or the 
ually crushing sublimity of a London Le Ul roy nt 
ae. within & certain radius a hundred miles from Hyde Par 
rer, you are endowed with a -agion mamas Rabe cannot be 
overlooked. The English country parish is usually a sort of 
miniature Japan, with its lay emperor, the squire, and its spi- 
ritual emperor, the rector, and to belong to the family of either 
magnate, the parochial Tycoon or Mikado, is apt to breed in 
the mind a self-important habit of thinking. The young 
people from the Hall or Rectory feel, therefore, a peculiar dis- 
gust when their cousin in the Guards or Circumlocution Office 
passes them in the Park, with the same impassiye stare with 
which he surveys the monkeys in the Zool Gardens. 
They feel, moreover, a stinging consciousness of looking very 
jexrnag for at memct t the well-known features ped haye pro- 
poteer) to a smile, or ese ion, 
which fale to elicit any response. It is always bad economy 
to waste one’s sweetness on the desert air, but there is some- 
pawenany aggravating in being detected nodding into 
space.— English paper. 
“Forprmpes Fruit.’—M. Noel, a French agriculturist, 
epeaking of the introduction of the potato into France says, 
a v was viewed y the people with extreme dis- 


fayour w first introd: , and many expedients were 
ado: to induce them to use it, but without success. In vain 
did XV. wear its flower in his buttonhole, and in vain 


were samples of the tuber distributed among the farmers ; they 
ve them to their pigs, but would not use them themselves. 
5} last, Parmentier, the chemist, who well knew the nutritive 
properties of the potato, and was most anxious to see it in 
general use, bs ps ps the bees nensioss Pals Leper 
a good breadth of potatoes ons, close an 
attention to their cultivation. When the reots were 
nearly ripe, he put notices around the field that all persons 
who stole away any of the potatoes would be prosecuted with 
the utmost rigor of the law. No sooner were the new roots 


thus forbidden, as it were, by authority, than all ns 
seemed to eat them, and in a fo’ ht the whole crop 
was stolen, and without a doubt eaten. e new vegetable 
ha beep found to be excellent food, was soon after culti- 
vated in every part of the kingdom.” 





Perpetua, Motion at Last.—A Vermonter claims to 
have invented a self-propelling wheel, or perpetual motion. A 
eopenpnetant of ths Heston fournal thus describes it : 

Bhd a simple wheel,runs ie gudgeons, and is inde; os 
of any outside sg; , Weight, or power, as a ropeie. 
ap ye a ge Tag metal wheel is fixed is a band 
wheel, on which a band runs over a small pulley that. drives a 

circular saw. Set itona table and remove the 

and it will start itself and run with great velocity, driving the 
saw. It isthe simplest thing in the world, but 1 cannot intel- 
bly describe it; but is at once understood by the beholder. 
cannot without a brake, as it is so fixed 

descending side of the 

further from the centre of motion than 







very elegant manuscript on vellum, ina very clear hand, with 
jitals illuminated in gold and colours, sec. xv., has been 
among 


sold daring the other interesting varieties, by 
Messrs. Sotheby.and Wilkinson, at £350. It was 
by Mr. Henry Stevens, after a severe contest with Mr. Boone. 





PROBLEM, No. 762. By L. C. H. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTiIonN to PROBLEM No. 761. 


White. Black. 
LRtoKR7 1 R tks R{(best) 
2KttoK7 2 Any move. 

3 Kt mates. 





tested between Professor And 
Black (A.) 


The following instructive gaime is the last of a short series con- 
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White resigned. 
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Sgason at iTs Heicut.—Never, we con- 
the somewhat questionable daya when waaieed 
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DistnFectsnts.—1. One pint of the liquor of chloride of 
zine, in one pailful of water, and one pound of chloride of 
lime in another pailful of water. This is perhaps’ the most 
ae of anything that - be used, Lda thrown upon 
deca vegetable matter of any description, will effectuall 
desttoy oll sabnsive claws. " . 

2. Three or four pounds of enema of iron, (copperas) 
dissolved in a pailful of water will, in many cases, be sufil- 
cient to remove all offensive odours. 

8. Chloride of lime is better to scatter about damp places, 
» yards, in damp cellars, and upon heaps of tilth.—sScientific 

merican, -— 


Granp Aquatic Fete at CHERBOURG.—We have heard 
on the best authority that C. Thellusson, Esq., commodore of 
the Royal acht Club, has had an interview with the 
Admiral at Cherbourg, and made mag epee for a sailing 
match from Ryde to port on Aug. 17, for a cup given by 
him. The principal authorities have notified their intenti 
of giving a series of fétes in honour of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club, to include a ball, fireworks, boat and sailing ra- 
ces, &c., on the 18th and 19th, during which time special trains 
will ran from Paris to Cherbourg. The commodore, vice- 
commodore, and members of the al Victoria Yacht Club, 
give a return dinner to the authorities on the 19th. G. Hob- 
son, Esq , has presented two prizes to be sailed for from Cher- 
bourg to Ryde.— Mield, August 1. 








Goop Eatine Versvs WRINKLES.—The penchant of the 
fair sex for good living has something in it of instinct. A se- 
ries of exact and rigorous observations have cemonstrated 
-_ a — diet, a om ae to, repulses 
jor a long time and e. ex r appearance of old 
age. It gives more brilliancy to the eyes, to the skin more 
freshness, to the muscles more support ; and as it is certain in 
physiology, that wrinkles, those formidable enemies of beauty, 
are due to the depression of muscles, it is equally true to say, 
all things equal, that those who know how to eat, are compa- 
ratively ten years younger than those to whom this science is 
astranger. Paiuters and sculptors are well aware of this fact, 
for they never represent those who are abstinent from choice 
or duty, as misers and anchorites, without giving them the 
paleness of sickness and the leanness of misery, and the 
wrinkles of decrepitude. 


“ Bosra.” Pourrician.—Governor Giles, of Virginia, once 
addressed a note of this tenour to Patrick Henry :— 

“Sir—I understand that you have called me a ‘bobtail’ 
politician. I wish to know if it be true, and if true, your 
meaving. Wx. B. Gries.” 

To which Mr. Henry replied in this wise: 

“Sir—I do not recollect ha called you a bobtail politi- 
cian at any time, but think it probable I have. Not recollect- 
ing the time or the occasion, I can’t say what I did mean; but 
if you will tell me what you think I meant, I will say whether 
you are correct or not.—Very ae 

“Patrick Henry.” 








THE PARIS CLOAK 


MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 


ADOLPH NEW, 
first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRaNDRETH Houses, 
Offers a large Assortment ot 

Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 

FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY U8. 


Canal 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 
ARMY SHIRTS! mi ARMY SHIRTS! 
JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 





$30 per dozen. 
" a Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 





FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 

These Bitters, whose tation has long been Euro and is 

general in country, are composed of the purest 

» produced in French vin in combination with rare 

Sof delicious and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 

a ce rial emist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 
in le 


In Malarious Districts, 
IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE 


Liver, and Digestive , 
berry! They egresable prophylactic and rapid and certain cure, in 
Diarrhea, ~ A % pe 


of Spirits, 


and and 


Oe 6 Apple Wace a 
France, usela as 














THE ALBION. 








DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES 4ND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation'and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
East Iypia Paz Aux, $4,50; XX Pate Aux, 3,50; 
Stour Portskr, $4. 

Depot 69 Liberty St., N.W. |W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


. Ewomas me McMULLEN, 4 

eo. N. . 

CROWN LANDS, CANADA. Sou hone one Unrnn Seaste Ton 

[HE FOLLOWING LANDS OF THE CROWN ARE NOW OPEN FOR SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES VARYING | "488 & 00.8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
from twenty cents to one dollar, 







































































af ia JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
¢ local Crown Lands nts, whose addresses are given, will furnish intending settlers with full information. TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY. 
One-fifth of the alteesa thous} to be down, oe the remainder in yd ual — instalments, with Interest; no Patent, a apnea 
Ce ees aan Gakanean weld in full at the time of purchase issue for any such land to any rson who shall CALIFORNIA WINES 
not by himself, or the Vine or NF aoe under whom he claims, have taken = Lt. of such land within six months from the time <a 
of the sale, and shall me bye ete | have been a bona, of, and t on, the land for at least two years, From the vineyards of 
and have cleared and pee fit for cultivation and had under crop, within four years at farthest from the time of the sale of the 
pnd, a eee oF oe. in the proportion of at least ten. acres to every one hundred acres, and have erected thereon a house, habitable SAINSEVAIN BROTHERS. 
at least of sixteen by twenty feet. The purchaser may cut and sell from his lot whatever timber he thinks ° FOR SALE BY 
Seeger; ent appay ee oa value of it ta payenant Id Cos Daretiee money due by him. ©. A. ROBERT, 
CROWN LAND AGENTS IN UPPER (WESTERN) CANADA, . 61 Cedar Street. 
1 SOI BTU MORE CEA ID at pa ~ [PRICE PER Old Wines, Brandies, &c., d&c. 
AGENTS. RESIDENCES. COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS. DISPOSAL. | of special cule PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
ation. IMPORTERS, 
William Harris...|Admaston, neer | No. 42 Beaver Street, New York. 
Renfrew........ 'Part of Renfrew..........| dpamten; Bagot, Bithfield, Bromley, CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
7 see onto, Griffith, Stafford, 950,000 2 AND OTHER BRANDS. 
fames P. Moffat, ./Pembroke ........ [Pertaof Renfrew and Die) on nue Gok wane ; z & Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 
Rx trict of Nipissing....... Buchanan, Head, Maria, 

, Petewawa, ralph baedebonssaete | 214,000 o J, BEVRIDCE & CO., 
 aereaeernenes ampymrengeene Pinics of Sipsing mm| miildeoil’ Giecdtan, ‘Guvantopeld . 2 BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
Jas. Macpherson. .|Kingston......... |Letnor, and ry ret of Fron- A Redelite ~ ok rr Ate 150,000 || & NEWBURGH, Orange County, New York. 

"Renner Olden, Oso, Palmerston, Bed- S Q DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN arene, NEW YOBK. 
ford, Hinchinbrooke. .,......++ss+++++++ 190,000 ESTABLISHED IN 
Ebenezer Perry...|Tamworth........ Parts. of Frontenac, Ad- — ’ ee 7 f ® E. Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
m, and District of) F i bp —— ae - — suited to their taste in - tle 
avoeviees vecegee| bi esea, Barri: bigh, Kala- of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality o: alt 
binge shefisia Butgdetdle. ie a oe Ne! tanh Seow 220,000 » - and — celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac- 
Martin P. Hays...'Madoc,.........++ \North part of Hastings... - Bangor, C ‘ash non, Faraday,Lake,| 4 ter, an Ler d known as a standard article. 
| Hersch: a fe Limerick, cClure, », ® For Sale as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
3 | Haaen, Wiskion.s Mlbaten.civecsan.0. 250,00 || § wy | City use. 
Richard Hughes. .|Bobcaygeon....... Parts of Peterborough and) 3 & =. 
| pS ae |Anson "Bom Reomien. Lutterworth, ‘sabe MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
~ a merville, Stanhope.......... , GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
Roche.....|Lindsay.......... [Part of Victoria... ..... Ph mage tp sii aladib ih -hunie 4 25,000 z ’ - 
Richard 3, Oliver. Orillia 2022.02. ‘Parts Simcoe and Victoria. Morrisén, Muskoka, Draper, and Macaulay.| 100,000 Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
| | Awenge, 'A’ coe orab, Macdonal a, 8 ‘| rey oP A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 
ilson Marie. . | Distri: Mary, and Tarenforus...........+-++-+++ ents, 
Joseph W Yo Bte. a ict of Algoma..... ‘vate Patton, Thoupes paon, Eaten, sprees, agen UNION ADAMS, 
Robert McVicar..|Fort William. | | O00 Balter. ......csccsesecvcesccescesees ,f t No. 687 Broapway. 
‘| Lake Superior. .| cabeop pe eces tee puopep ee ccocce \Neebing and Paipoonge..........+-++ee+! 64,000 AT FOUNTAIN’S 
CROWN LAND AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA. INDIA STORE, No. 858 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NORTH OF THE RIVER OTTAWA. EVERY VARIETY OF ARTICLES 


Wm. Thompson..|Fitzalen, Arundel. Pater Re ., 
G. W. Cammon...\Thurso..,....-.-. |Part of Ortawa 










, Montcalm Arundel, De Salaberry......... 70,000 | 80-Cents, from China, Japan, Manilla, and the Hast Indies; 






















































» Pomsoal y, Suffalk....... %,000 | 60 Cents. also, American Indian Goods. 
--+-»|Buckingham,..... ‘Part of Ottawa. . Villeneave, Bowman, aie STRANGERS AND MERCHANTS ARB IEVITED 70 BEAMING THR 
Eee eee eee oO. 
Waketela 1 are an think ‘Ayiwin, ‘ Orders from the Comiry = will b oe promptly attended to. 
Pag fie Sty °F ee 204,000 | do, Wholesale and Retail. 
e e' orthtie eni } . 
ton, “Atumond, Wig it, Egan, Sicotte, Pare | - FOUNTAIN & OO., 858 Broadway, (Upstairs.) 
WrTviTiTitTi Titi ett ti A | oO. OTEL ACCOMMODATION WITH MODERATE 
--/Aldfield, Thome, Cawood, Leslie, Onslow.) 180,000 | _ do. Charges, at the DUPONT HOUSE, Hudson-street, fronting 
.-|Wentworth, Howard..................... 41,000 | 30Cents. | 8t Jonn’ °s Par k. One of the most delightful locations known in 
: -- Allumette, Waltham, Sheen, Chichester, 135,000 | do — Geationen, and gentlemen oan pale wives, veo inion © 
F. X. Bastien.....|Calumette........ Part of Pontiac 10; 4 remain in town this summer, w & most convenient an 
Duncan M MeMiian, Grenville sawewseu Part of Argenteuil 31°00 = Pleasant residence, 
NORTH OF THE RIVER &T. LAWRENCE. 
A. B. Lavallée....'\8te. piste Caney, i aididiia l iin! hare 
Crombie. errebonne, |Abereromby, M ate ae | do. 
Montcalm |Chilton, Chertsey, wdon..... | 321,000 | do, | b 1 g ll 
ia! ‘Cathcart, cart, Kildare, Joliette, randon....... 49,000 do. ? 
|Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan....... 40,000 | do Established in 1822. 
St ERR: Champlain ............... |Radnor, Alton, Montauban...............+ 000 |* do. A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
J. P. Déry........ Py Raymond..... — 6 AER SR \Gonford, Call ‘ albert f Hoguetmo “jonas 35,000 Pe City of New York, and devoted to 
| satizal. onqu! 
Vinssitl itewttn <;<lenaeenalles sc <:Whdebianied Sy, Tremblay, Charievoli, Matabet | NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
Bes ees ene ese re chouan, K: ool. Labarre, Viren, Sig- 182,000 20 Cents. 
} nay, Simard, ey, St. Johns.......... 118,000 | = do. a popular Periodical is now supplied to 
SOUTH OF THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. Soleil * 
J. T. LeBel... ee etslladsiiie i of Wolfe ana Comp-| i oi Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 
wey each even stnoanee Wotten, Ham & augmentation, town, CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
t Garthby, Stratford, Whitton, Winslow..| 290,000 | 60 Cents. 
John Hume...... — pelouneien tl aor Neb tanattieaes Talla, fovermes, Lela nd Leeds, Nelson, ist ea cost a ak rs Albion Engraving to getter up 
me ee: bagi tebe Ten Copies, $30, with an Eve wa to each Subscriber. 
Senasess> ego nenedy St. Joseph, Beauce|Part of Megpatie.........|prouteea, Tame Dh. na ctccniecukaaenhol, | One do. ra 6 
E. M. McKenzie... —— gene ceese RGOMAS 686 606k svn ss ccbec’ Pri Price, Adetoc aatgck, Ting, Lambton, Forsyth, svn ae cts Someen, 2, orn Engraving to each Subscriber, 
Sik’ 3° ree RED of , Gayhurst........eceecseceeneee . 
¥ rpms 4 ow egg Shenley, Jersey, Marlow, Rixborough, The ALBIon has been widely known for forty years throughout 
eaitahep ei, “3 Ditchield, Linigre, Watfor Cranbourne, | the United States and British North America. roughly inde- 
Frampton, Buckland, Standon, Ware... 200,000 | 30°Cents. dent in tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of 
Lange’ ‘and Ware “ 25,000 “do. Frome Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
2 eimai? (Reverie that is likely to pak Foy mren mer 
yr Albion Engravings. 
160,000 | 60°Cents. The following Albion engravings are also on hand, at $2 to Sub- 
20,000 | 80jCents. | scribers, and . Non-subscribers; 
Montmagny, Ashburton, midieleis Pat- Casign's OPER F ALBERT, 
TOD, ATAZO. ..cneceesesenceesrenccesees 120,000 do. . s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
rom echasse, part Buckland, Daa- = Sruant’s Ww. ‘ASHIN TON. 
matinnee eed chath dated 92,000 TTRs0N's 
-|Rournic, Aah rd, Garneau, Casgrain, La- ‘ CopE’s "TRIAL JURY 
e, Dionne............ Sewerecesoes 98,000 0. BucKLER’s 8ST. PAUL'S, L pe 2 
Blandford, Standfola, “Bul ph, OES GENE. BAURELACE 
CRON a non. 0: onspnseo ucomensentensrisess od 100, Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS TEMPERANCE s0c’Y 
a3 Chapais, aaah Piao | gamon0 | $0 Cents. THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from om Stantield’s Picture, 
hater, Holi, Tin Bngrick ienogamook: w0000 | 60 Gente. AXDESFORDE's SC 
, » Denonville, gt or RS te eM Bab 
peegen Sane i weigenis’ Gick ‘yess 135,000 | 30 Cents, 
") rian, Macaider, and augmentation, as 
re os Cap Chat, D’Alabert, 300,000 as Witkin’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF a 
J. A, LeBel......New Carlele.....}Bonaventure ........+»|New Richmond, Haaiivda, ox Hops POH Pie gga ite ait a a 
3. N. Verge.......|Carleton..........|Bonaventare ...... ae. for the ALBION. 
" 20 Cents. enn tally Sere ee eee een 
John Eden......./Gaspé Basin... -+/Gasps oo... srerereeare Mali paste roller, at a charge of a few cents. 
. ; . 190,000 on Ea Money may be tranamitied in reitered letters at the rak 
Wm. ¥F it.....|Robingon...;..... 0 > tor and B : Nae Window. Viton,” Sodveees sh based eves CT Sg IO fora he ™ 
Ditton’ Wabura, Gheshain, Spalding, and| bela in the cities of New York rt 
t DitchM6ld../..ccccesscescccseessteseeevel 197,000 | '60-Cont een 7 
Repl Crowe Lanta Bre WM. McDOUGALA. Commissioner of Crown Lands 


‘16: Beekman Street, N. ¥. 
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1 CUNARD LINE. eS OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. Steamship GREAT EASTERN, 
STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, The Steamship Great Eastern, 
Sidon, Kedar, ‘| Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, Waurer Paton, Commander, 
Marathon, Tripoli, calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. will be dispatched 
will sail from New York every alternate Wednesday, from Liver-| ARABIA, Moodie....leaves Boston. .... Wednesday, Aug. 19. LIVERPOO: 
pool every ry alternate Pacoday, and from Queenstown a every alter-| CHINA, Anderson,...leaves New York. .. Wednesda 96, ine Aug. 2 pe NEW Ay 
Se Woden. $6, non, posse — sy 7 oes Wednesday, Sept. 2 % At 4 o’clock/ P. M., precisely. | At 8 o’cl ock, oe? ated, 
Pr ape ye ay ed or ee ron okie $25, in ag Apart nd — see oes Bont nae “ "Wednesdey, «46. | 2nd at intervals thereafter of about six weeks from each Port. 
valent Outren: SCOTIA, Judkins,....leaves New York...Wednesday, ‘ 23. First Cabin, from $95 to $135. 
For Steerage Pegs OP apply to to WILLIAMS & GUION, NT: - " FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


CLES Dy She Hoots PEP: Meals at separate 
BE ey ce peced $132 50 | Second Cabin Passaye...... ee BE ne. ee, eee $70 
veure Bios Mar dane,” Ae nt Mn a FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. Dictate ek 
ee °F | Chief Cabin Passage.....$112 50 | Second Cabin Passage, .... .$65 only, a fare and a half. 


























payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States eurrency. Servants sccompanying Passengers, and children under twelve 
OSBORN’S aa eapeneseia cole ex veiek Sire Ain, atk To Po ee 
. OELEBRATED PREPARED The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or were ten edie eae he Se even be Sound 
IAYACOFPES [aes ee rel 
8) tel ee ee ee LL ad ee 
For Freight or Passage ly to Steerage, with superior accommodations................- 30 
WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. SPP E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. Prive of Cobia Passage from Liverpool st same retes a0 above. 
Bold at Retail for Twenty-five Cents per pound, by frst > eS ae rare aes 925 
wr ela Steam Weekly to Liverpool, All Fares payable in Gold, or its equivalent in United 
Put up only by TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork. Harbour.) States . 
LEWIS A. OSBORN, —— Each passenger allowed Twenty cubic feet of luggage. An ex- 
Wholesale Depot, No, @9 Warren St., N. Y. THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA | perienced Surgeon on board. 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, For Passage apply only to 
Cucaks. Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw OHAS. A. WHITNEY, 
Stesmships as follows: At the Office, 26 Broadway. 
7o BLgped' \ te pibanenab ass’ #+22358e 03 —— Aug. = Far Freight apply to 
BRODIE’S CITY OF BALTIMORE .............Saturday, Sept. 5. HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 54 South Street. 
Rates ot Passage. 
VELVET and CLOTH Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. TAPSCOTT’S 
First CaBIN............+ $80 00 | Srmmmags.............:. $382 50 
CLOAKS Do. to Londen....8 00 Se. to Landen... 95,00 FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND EMIGRATION 
- ase ~ 5 a 2s 4 a = _.. err 2 4 OFFICE, 
are, a8 UsUAL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAP: an e ‘ Hamburg! Hamburgh. 
SABE states, , ’ Sega RE cha te Pats, Ee Crain, Been, oe SOUTH ATREBT. 
6 Drafts on England, IRELAND, Scotland. 
i aT Fares fom Li wenn ak Queenstown, Ist Cabin, $75, $85, $105. = ’ ao. 
Bicone wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets euappanay 
200 CANAL STREET. hete at thee rates nm TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
ese ive : 
peckeoormeres us. ‘They are built in ry are bullt in Watertight Iron Comprises the following Superior Ships: 
en and have nt Fire Annihilators on board. Ships. Ce Tons. 
a eh yo opply in Lee ge to WiLLuM wx WILLIAM TAPSCOTT ........ BLL........ 2500 
Agen’ ater ree’ lasgow to ALEX. MALOoLM, 
DEVLIN & CO., Enoch Square; in Queenstown, to C. & W. D. Szruour & 
Futas Dasoum ts oe oa ; William St. ; in Paris to 
in order to close out the Season’s Stock, and make room for|/ULES UECOUB, ue Notre e Place 
Bo in Philadelphia, to J G. D. 111 Walnut Street ; 
NEW MANUFACTURES, have made a reduction of iain tan a 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 
STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 





20 PER CENT. 

























in the price of all AND LIVERPOOL. _ 
Tae MontreaL Ocean Steamsure Company’s Finst Ciass, 
SUMMER COODS. poppy pry ara une 
a whe FY cMaster. | Hiszrwian, Capt. range. 
Et ieey ANGLO BAXo: J. Graham. NortTH AMERICAN, w. —— 
| a “ Ballantine. Nova R. 
BROADWAY, Corner Granp Street, Jura, “ Thos. Aiton. ew Ship. Sailing twice a week from New York and Liverpool. 
BROADWAY, Corner WARREN STREET. Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 
Bn hp sony LAN line will sail from Li a oy X LINE OF LONDON PACKET 
um an m Portland every Saturday, calling at londer- q 
Sorreirvcntoas ed mes memeetpeern ete! aamcan past wet 
re and 8co' are A A GLE. -W.W. U -2000 
TARRANT’S snasage uae St aad Seen Led onderry. JAS. R. KEELER °C. DELANO.» 2000 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. | Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or DANIEL. WEBSTER : 
THIS VALUABLE AND POPULAR MEDICINE unas Been —_, — SoUTHANTO ggthesses 1 
8 ED, APPROVED, AND PRESCRIBED BY ‘Thousands of the H peng rpg to accommodation,)........ $81 and $67 0 chee nenid amarante. ~ 
Best Physicians out the country im their daily (found with cooked a béwedesve 32 50 
Practice, as the most EFFICIENT and AGREEABLE nn he qugliihithes Gemeen ettecain er enmiantadie 
SALINE APERIENT, Including Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Leaving 
and with the best effect in New-York every night, at 4 wees 
Bilious Diseases, Costiveness, Sick Headache,| Certifica' entes lemaee ie Wetoging ont allthe prin-| gails 
Senion, Saows of, of Indigestion, Acidity of the | cipal towns of Great Britain and Ireland at the dat the folowing low ‘an The a very Ten Days fom New 3 ohn 2 ral 
Stomach, Torpidity of the Liver, Gout, Rheumatic Londonderry to Portlan ao New York, $30; Ginovy, aie, recommendrtion ; suffice it that the same attention to the com- 
Affections, Gravel, Piles, $52 Brom ny i M station' Raw Le R.R. tation i land, | fort of Passengers, which has given this Line euch world-wide 





meaperaye Arete WHERE 
A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGATIVE I8 REQUIRED, 


te Portland, or New York, popularity, will continue to be observed by both Captains and 
As a substitute for - , eae preferable to the many Mineral v- 


en, 
Payable’! in gold or ite Nepebeananl in United States 


Persons wishing to send for their friends ease take notice 

aters and Saline Purgatives in general use. Tickets issued st reduced rates, Dee WASHINGTON LINE OF SAIL-| that jt is not'necessary for them to wait for a 7 Agent or Captain's 

Tt will be found invaluable to Physicians in those = L-—— leaving Liverpool for New York weekly, latter, but as coon as they are ready, go to Liverpool end vee 

attached to the Army and Navy, and to Public a Pecenge. cory at the ARLES poh the 0 23 Broadway, |sent the Certificate at the office, first apprising them of their 
Sailors, Travellers by Land and Sea, and Masters of Vessels, especially New York, eral Agents. coming. 





ne Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 

4 of — bay melange as. of rue itl Hefreehing PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLH REGULAR LINE. | Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 
both Itzec A When those sent for decline com! the money is always re- 

and in its effects, while oth: otter medicines are brah TS following ships will leave Havre on the ist, and New aoe ong Be y ys 




















in the fo f a Powder, t up in York on the 1st of each month, as follows : funded, on producing the 
to osteen " in ond mentee requires ro alae poe Ships. From New York. From Havre. Persons li out of the City, and who wish to visit peeps, 
Upon it, to produce a effervescent beverage. would do well to secure bremgn ars Lamy leaving hom: ty ad 
ACTURED ONLY BY QUESNEL, (new). from our it or by letter, enclos! deposit; th 
cee remnant & CO, Capt Fano rer avoid being imposed upon on their Fal in New’ Yo 
No. 278 Greenwich St., cor. Warren 8t., New York. | M. LIVINGSTON, REMITTANCES TO 
tar For Sale by Druggists generally. - Capt. Samson, 
TOUR CUNFUM SQLICTFED BY Capt. Stetson, LETTERS of CREDIT ond DRAFTS, pe part of 
FERN OKS & LOUTREL, | sercurr GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or th r the eee atest 
Order recive rou prompt “Guantiee. We Deets Suartehieny inow Capt. a i Saat ea onteatn era eee aoe 
They first-class vessels, millions of dollars remitted through 
forthe comfort and convenleice of commanded | a single has occurred. 
by men of experience trade. Persons in the COUNTRY, to remit MONEY or send 
cee age rem reg without wines and 
‘Will appear in Tiluminated Cover, with a double page| Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any for their FRIENDS, by tnclding hes fhe amount th tor Pusssge, 
Bteel largest published in America, | charges but those actually pres ef th SS be cent § 
Desatfulyengra ~y ire the ex- BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No, 161 Poa 8 | fen TF mm rieae aie te Gemaptiy Seoeusted 
Re ge DAVID G. FRANCIS, Pope aE Lica Rivet See 
dn Cannes ceaalaors sev omaioconpeiclngs tetintive et Formerly 0. 8. FRANCIS & CO.,) * ta for information wlll please, énclose 2. Post Office 
wg oe 4 Rane Recamwny Uyennh, — oe reply. For further particulars ap- 
Braddon if to the ENT FOR LIBRARIES. 
wowsl priec's conta each namier, S0ateer. Order for Bonk or Magione oxy tir sonnet TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 





> na a 86 South Street, New York, Agent for 
pee J Books toume. W. TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 
Td peace at Sara faetpamng|cESRR SRR pa 


P TAPSCOTT, SMITH & CO. St. 's Building, 
ae eye era eae mite aeeeneen 

















